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CHAPTER I. 



TWO WOMEN. 



It was bitter winter weather; a wmtc 
mist floated over the half-frozen river Dill, 
and the bleak Northumbrian hills from 
which it flows were snow-capped. The air 
was dense and chill, yet down by the river . 
bank, where the dark water ** flowed and 
moaned," just as the short day closed, a 
young girl stood waiting impatiently in the 
twilight. 

It was a wild and lonely trysting place. 
Here the Dill sweeps into a narrow and 
secluded glen, where in the summer time 
the green boughs wave over the deep 

VOL. I. 1 
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Stream. But now on the over-hanging, 
craggy banks the leafless trees stood gaunt 
and bare, stretching their black arms 
against the darkening sky. The girl grew 
frightened as the gloom increased, and the 
wind passed and waved the branches to 
and fro. Suddenly a fiercer blast swept 
overhead; the trees rocked and moaned, 
the Dill responded with a sullen roar, and 
big, sharp hailstones came pattering to the 
ground. 

They fell on the girl's pale upturned face, 
they cut the delicate skin. She gave a 
little cry, and drew the hood of her cloak 
over her hat, and then after one long and 
lingering glance around, she turned un- 
willingly to quit the glen. 

Up the river bank through the faded 
bracken, and the dank, frozen moss, and the 
bare trunks lying here and there, she now 
made her way. At the head of the ravine 
was a narrow pathway, with tall slender 
trees on either side, and beyond this path 
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was a stretch of bleak moorland, cold and 
dismal under the gloomy sky. 

As the girl left the shelter of the trees, a 
whirling storm of snow and hail swept 
right in her face. It almost blinded her ; 
her grey cloak flapped and flew in the air, 
and she was nearly carried off her feet by 
the violence of the wind. 

She stopped to breathe, and as she did 
so gave a short and joyful cry, for through 
the white blinding blast around her she 
now perceived approaching her the figure 
of a man. 

" Graham ! " she cried. "Graham ! " 
and ran forward panting into a pair of 
outstretched arms. 

" My poor little woman," answered Gra- 
ham, with some tenderness in his voice and 
manner, "I never expected to see you out 
in a storm like this." 

" Oh ! why have you been so late ? " said 

the girl, still clinging to him, and looking 

up appealingly in his face. "I have 

1—2 
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waited nearly an hour in Dill-dene, in the 
bitter cold." 

" I am so sorry, Winny, but I could not 
get before ; my mother has a lady staying 
with her, and she asked me to take her out 
for a drive this afternoon, and it was past 
four when we got back to Dillford, and I 
thought by that time you were certain to 
have gone home on a night like this — yet I 
came to see." 

The girl's head drooped, but still she 
rested it against his breast. 
' " You think of every one before me," she 
said, in a low tone. 

" What nonsense, Winny, don't take such 
folly into your head. Why, you foolish 
little girl, you are not crying surely, are 
you ? " he added quickly, and he lifted up 
her pale pretty little face by putting his 
hand under her soft chin. "Winny! you 
silly child," and he kissed her, " you know 
I would come to you always if I could." 

** I don't know that," she answered, but 
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his kiss and his tenderness dried her tears. 
She began to smile ; to tell hira how she 
had been nearly blown away, how she had 
been frightened and half-frozen " down 
yonder in the cold dene." 

"But why did you stay, dear?" he 
asked. 

"I wanted to see you, Graham," she 
said. " Oh ! so much — so much ! " and 
she clung yet closer to his breast. 

He was not a man to turn coldly away 
from such tender, pleading love. He looked 
down at her sweet face — he smoothed back 
the soft, fair hair — he kissed her white 
brow. Yet, standing there with this young 
girl nestling in his arms, his heart was ill at 
ease. Her sweetness and her beauty could 
not make him forget a certain pain and 
shame at his own wrong-doing. But Winny 
was too innocent, too devoted to him to 
understand this. One absorbing, over- 
powering feeling filled her whole being. 
She was near him, she was happy, and, 
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for the moment, at least, she forgot that 
between her Ufe and the life of her lover, 
Graham North, lay a wide, almost im- 
passable gulf. 

Presently she lifted up her head. 

" If I go home now, Graham," she said, 
" because Dorothy will scold so if I don't, 
will you come to meet me to-morrow ? " 

" Not to - morrow, Winny," answered 
Graham North ; " to-morrow I have a whole 
host of things already on my hand — ^but 
on Friday perhaps " 

"Friday," interrupted Winny in a dis- 
appointed tone, " why, Graham, Friday is 
three whole days off — surely you can come 
before then ? " 

" Well, let me see — Thursday — will that 
suit your ladyship ? " 

"Ah, don't talk like that, Graham — don't 
jest." 

"I'm not jesting, Winny. I'm in no 
humour for jesting. Very well, on Thurs- 
day, then — in the glen by the river, 1 
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suppose, the old place^ at-nshall we say 
half-past three ? " 

" And you will come ? " she said fondly, 
b^kli^J^inhisface. 

*Of course I shall come. And now, 
Winny, my child, had you not better be 
going home ? I will see you safely to the 
farm." 

" Only go across the moor with me, 
Graham," whispered Winny close to his 
ear. " You see, Dorothy " 

" Very well, come along then." 

The storm was still blowing fiercely, but, 
somehow, neither of the two seemed to feel 
it. Winny was absorbed in her great joy 
— she was with him, she would see him 
again after one more dull day was past — 
and Graham North was thinking of many 
things, of his pride, of his poverty, of his 
folly, and of another woman, too. 

The country girl clung to him, and her 
whole world was near her. But Graham 
North's world was not her world. He was 
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a man close on thirty ; a man well-born 
and well-educated, and not love, but pity 
and self-reproach were at this moment the 
strongest feelings in his heart. 

Yet they parted like lovers. They stood 
there by the edge of the moor, hand- 
clasped ; they spoke in whispers, though 
there was none to hear, and they looked 
into each other's faces, and Graham North 
sighed deeply as he read the simple tale 
told on the girl's. 

" And you will come, dear — you will 
come ? " she repeated. 

They were her last words. He kissed 
her, and went striding away in the dark, 
ness, with his brows knitted, and his head 
bowed on his breast. But Winny went 
forward with a light step, and a smile on 
her rosy lips. She had seen him. She 
would see him again in another day, and 
that was enough for her fond and foolish 
heart. 

She never heeded the hail pattering 
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down on her head now, nor the wind driv- 
ing in her face. But she went quickly on, 
she almost ran, and presently she came to 
a long, low house, standing amid wide and 
spreading fields. 

This was her father's house on Thornley 
Farm. Her father, Eichard Eiddell, rented 
Thornley from old Graham North, the 
Squire of Dillford. The Graham Norths 
had lived at Dillford for two hundred 
years. But they had never got rich. From 
sire to son the heavily-mortgaged acres 
had descended, and now there were two 
Graham Norths living, and people said 
when the old matn: died the whole place 
would go to the hammer, and the family 
pass away from the land. 

Thornley Farm was the best farm on the 
estate, and Eichard Eiddell, the tenant, was 
a man fairly well off in the worlds and 
Winny Eiddell was his youngest child. He 
had one other daughter, Dorothy, who was 
fifteen years older than Winny, and it was 
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for fear of Dorothy that Winny now 
hurried homewards as fast as she could 

go. 

Dorothy was standing at the back door 

of the house, as Winny, wet and some- 
what breathless, approached. Dorothy was 
sharp-tongued, and she was very angry. 

" Well, I must say," she began in stroog 
Northumbrian accents, " thiB is a voce time 
o' day, and a nice day fcr a young girl to 
be wandering in the dark alone ! Where 
have you been, Winny ? But I need not 
ask," she added bitterly ; " you've been 
seeking a fine gentleman who never seeks 
you, or if he does, only to make a fool of 
you ! " 

Winny made no answer. She passed 
her sister and went into the farm-house 
kitchen, where a bright fire was burning 
in the big grate. Here she took off her 
long grey cloak, and shook off the hail- 
stones. But Dorothy had followed her. 

" Look here, Winny," she said, " I won't 
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have you spoiling the girl's afternoon's 
work, and dirtying the fresh-scoured floor 
with^ tramping in the snow and hail ! And 
I won't have you going on as you do. 
Have you no pride about you ? They say 
your fine gentleman's after Miss Despard, 
and that if she will have him, he's ready 
to take her and her money any day." 

" It's a lie ! " said Winny, looking up 
indignantly in her sister's face, " an utter, 
horrid lie." 

Well, you'll see," taunted Dorothy; 

but lie or no lie, I won t stand your 
goings on any more. I'll tell father this 
very ni^t whisn h& comes from mBrket, 
aBiAjBayoa-andHr. Graham North may 
take the consequences." 

"Tell who you like," retorted Winny, 
and she lit her bedroom candle, and carried 
it, upstairs, and locked her room door to 
escape from her sister s reproaches. 

Let us follow her for a moment into the 
simply furnished room, and stand behind 
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her as she looks at herself in the dim, 
discoloured glass. 

A fair image is reflected there. A girl 
with a softly-tinted, harmonious face, and 
a tall slender form, and a great quantity 
of beautiful light-ruffled hair. An un- 
doubtedly pretty girl, and yet Winifred 
Eiddell had features more charming than 
perfect. It was the whole colouring that 
was so lovely, so soft, so tender, and the 
pleased smile with which she stood regard- 
ing her own beauty, was only natural. 
But she was not thinking of that beauty 
for its own sake, nor for vanity's sake. 
She was pleased with her face for the sake 
of Graham North! She indeed lived for 
this young man, and now let us look at 
him at the same moment, and see how 
much he deserved her fond and foolish love. 

Wliile Winny was admiring herself in 
the looking-glass at Thornley Farm, Gra- 
ham North was just entermg his mother's 
drawing-room at Dillford Hall. 
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Two ladies were seated in this dra'^ing- 
room — Mrs. Graham North and Miss 
Katherine Despard, of Castle Hill. Mrs. 
Graham North must Have been fifty, since 
she had a grown man nearly thirty for her 
son. But she certainly did not look fifty. 
She was remarkably handsome ; very tall, 
finely-formed and stately, with her thick 
hair, scarcely touched with grey, dressed 
high, and her well-shaped figure perfectly 
and expensively attired. 

The other lady, Miss Katherine Despard, 
of Castle Hill, was also a very striking- 
looking woman'. She was a woman, more- 
over, that every one talked of and looked 
at, for she was a very great heiress, and 
her wealth had only recently come to 
her. 

She had a very noble face, and as the 
sound of Graham North's footsteps reached 
her ears, as he crossed the front drawing- 
room and entered the inner room where 
his mother and her guest were sitting. 
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there flitted a rosy blush over Miss Des- 
pard's smooth skin. 

" We were just talking of you, my dear," 
said his mother, addressing him as he came 
forward. 

" I am very much honoured," he an- 
swered smiling. " I hope you were not 
abusing me," and he looked at Miss 
Despard. 

'' Could that be Graham ? '' said his 
mother, with a proud fond smile, looking 
at her handsome son. 

For women thought Graham North 
handsome and admired him, and Mrs. 
Graham North who was proud of many 
things was proudest of her only son. He 
was tall and dark, with a broad square 
clever brow, and strongly marked features, 
and he had a well-shaped head, and bore 
himself with singular grace. He was like 
his mother, and yet unlike her ; a truer, 
stronger soul than hers looked out from his 
grey and somewhat sombre eyes. 
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" Your mother was praising you, Mr. 
North," smiled Katherine Despard. 

Graham North gave a good-natured 
little shrug. 

" We take in one woman all our lives,*' 
he said ; " one woman at least faithfully 
believes in us ! " 

" What ! only one ? " laughed Katherine. 

" Only one that is to be quite depended 
upon," answered Graham ; " the rest may 
be fickle or false, the mother never is." 

"And I never knew a mother's love," 
said Katherine, and over her mobile face 
crept a soft wistful look which made her 
charming. 

" Your mother died when you were a 
child then?" said Graham, looking at her. 

" She died when I was born," answered 
Katherine ; " died in India, and I was left a 
helpless babe on my poor father's hands." 

" The helpless babe has turned out very 
well," said Graham smiling; . '.^'" 

At this moment a rap came to the 
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drawing-room door, and a servant entered 
with a letter on a salver for Graham 
North. 

" Will you excuse me ? " he said to 
Katherine as he opened it. But as he 
read it his brow darkened. 

" Where is the person," he said to the 
servant, " who has brought this ? " 

"He is waiting in the court-yard, sir," 
replied the man. 

"Tell him to go; say I will see about 
it," said Graham North impatiently. 

The servant cast down his eyes and 
looked uncomfortable. 

" Perhaps I could speak to you outside, 
sir ? " he said at length. 

" Of course," said Graham North, and 
he walked out of the inner drawing-room, 
followed by the servant. When they were 
in the large drawing-room the servant 
lowered his voice, and said a few words 
in his master's ear. 

"Please sir, he says he won't go," he 
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said, and as he spok^ an angry exclamation 
rose on Graham's lips. 

" I will speak to him," he said the next 
moment ; " tell him to come into the 
hall." 

The servant bowed, and Graham went 
into the hall, where a fire was burning, 
and casting its flickering rays on the old 
oak carvings, and the stag's horns, and 
all the pther paraphernalia suitable to 
the home of a man of fortune. 

A strange place to receive a dun in 
was this lofty hall, yet a minute later an 
unmistakable and very insolent dun entered 
it, and a flush rose on Graham North's 
face when he recognized this man as the 
master of a saddler's shop in Normanton, 
the country town nearest to Dillford. 

"Good evening," said Graham North 
haughtily enough ; but the saddler only 
gave a surly nod in reply. 

" I've called about my account, Mr, 
North," he said. 

VOL. I. 2 
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" Very well, you can leave it, and I 
will see about it." 

" That won't do, sir ; the truth is, Mr. 
North, I'm sick of sending it in, and 
waiting for my money. In fact, I must 
have it settled ; I've come to Dillford 
for it, and I won't go home without 
it." 

The angry red flush on Graham North's 
face had deepened considerably as the man 
spoke, but he answered him very calmly 
and coolly. 

" Have you it with you ? " he said. 
"How much is it?" 

"It's thirty-nine pounds," answered the 
irate saddler, "and it's been owing over 
five years, and the- long and the short of 
it is, Mr. North, I'm a poor man, and I 
can't afford to lose my money." 

"If you will give it to me I will pay 
it to-morrow, for I shall be in Norman- 
ton." 

" That won't do, sir," said the man 
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rudely; "there are ugly stories about, 
and I must have my money before I 
go, for I won't leave Dillford till I 
get it." 

" I will bring it to you," said Graham in 
his proudest manner, and he went to the 
drawing-room door, and called to his 
mother. 

Mrs. Graham North at once hurried to 
her son when she heard his voice. 

" What is it my dear ? " she asked 
anxiously. 

"A man wants some money, in fact 
won't go away without it," answered 
Graham in a low annoyed tone ; " really 
mother, these things are unendurable ! " 

"But, my dear, what can I do?" 
answered Mrs. Graham North. "We have 
no money, the bank won't advance another 

penny — in fact, in fact Graham " and 

she shrugged her shoulders and looked 
at her son. 

"The question is, what can be done?" 

2—2 
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said Graham "North, and he began to walk 
slowly up and down the room, with his 
head bowed on his breast. 

" You saw old Mr. Dixon a day or two 
ago, did you not ? " continued Mrs. Graham 
North. " Indeed he told me yesterday that 
he had seen you, and given you some idea 
of the state of our affairs. They are 
hopelessly involved, that is the truth — 
hopelessly — and Graham, we have only you 
to look to now." 

Graham North did not speak; he still 
kept walking up and down the room, 
and never raised his eyes. 

"I have long wished to speak to you 
about these things," said Mrs. Graham 
North, with some excitement in her voice, 
and with her eyes fixed anxiously on her 
son, "for this wretched man's imperti- 
nence in coming here for his money is 
only on a piece with the rest; even my 
milliner says she won't wait! There are 
thousands and thousands owing for mere 
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household accounts — ^in fact, Graham, 
something mitst be done !" 

" It's easy talking, mother." 

" Graham," said Mrs. North impressively, 
approaching her son, and laying her hand 
upon his arm, " you have it in your power 
— ^I am sure you have it in your power." 

" What utter nonsense, mother," answered 
Graham, moving uneasily at her touch. 

"It is not nonsense, and you know it. 
But this is no time to discuss it —get this 
man away " 

" I tell you he won't go," interrupted 
Graham angrily and impatiently. " Surely, 
mother, we can raise this little sum between 
us ? " 

" How much is it ? " asked Mrs. North. 

" Thirty-nine pounds, he says," answered 
Graham ; " if you can lend me twenty, I 
think I have the rest." 

Mrs. North hesitated ; again she looked 
anxiously at her son's gloomy face, and 
then bit her lips and knit her brows. 
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evidently taking some idea into considen^- 
tion. 

"I will try," she said a moment later, 
and she left her son, who went to gather all 
the ready money he possessed together. 
He had not half the sum required, and 
in a state of deep annoyance he returned 
in about five minutes to the room where 
he expected to meet his mother. 

» 

She Avas already there, and came forward 
to receive him with a smile, holding a roll 
of bank notes in her hand, which she held 
towards him. 

"Here is thirty pounds for you," she 
said, to her son's surprise, " pay this horrid 
man and send him away, and then come 
and have some tea with us, Graham, in 
the drawing-room." 

Graham North took the notes, counted 
til em over, and looked at his mother. 

"How did you get these notes?" he 
said. 

I had them by me to pay a bill," she 
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answered, turning away her head. "Ccwne 
my dear, get rid of the man, and tben we 
shall expect to see you." And with a smile 
and a nod she went away^ 

Graham North did ** get rid of the man," 
paying him his bill in full, to the man's 
great surprise, who no sooner saw the 
money %b:ak tis whole manner and expres- 
sion changed. 

** Fm sure, sir, I hope you'll excuse me 
troubling you," he said, " but you see I'm a 
poor man, and " 

" I want no apologies," interrupted Gra- 
ham North almost harshly ; so the saddler 
gathered up his notes and went away, 
hoping he had not made a mistake, and 
perhaps offended a customer who some day 
might have been worth keeping. 

But Graham North did not rejoin his 
mother and Miss Despard after he was 
gone. Graham went out and walked in 
the dark shrubberies with the storm 
drifting overhead, trying to solve the per- 
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plexing problems; of. his life. He was 
thinking of" two women— one, the girl 
looking at her sweet face in the dulled 
glass at Thornley Farm; the other, the 
bright handsome Katherine, who held in 
her small hands fortune's gracious gifts. 




CHAPTER II. 



A mother's warning. 



The same night when all the rcvst of the 
inhabitants of Dillford Hall were supposed 
to have retired, Graham North was sitting 
alone smoking in the library of the house, 
when he was disturbed by a little rap on 
the door of the room. 

" Come in," he said, and as he spoke 
his mother entered, and when he looked 
quickly up, he saw by the expression of 
her face that she had come to speak on 
some serious matter. 

" I want a few words with you, Graham," 
she said. She was pale, she looked tired, 
and Graham rose and drew an easy chair 
for her near the fire, but Mrs. North did 
not sit down. 
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She stood there for a moment silent, apd 
then laid her hand on Graham's shoulder. 

"My dear," she said, "can you guess 
what I have come to say — can you guess 
some of the miserable anxiety of my 
heart?" 

" JJow can I guess, mother," answered 
Graham, with an uneasy eflTort at a smile, 
" but it's too late to-night." 

"No, no, Graham," interrupted Mrs. 
North, "I must speak, I must point out 
to you the folly, the absolute madness of 
delav. You know what I mean — ^Katherine 
Despard is rich, she is handsome, she is m 
love with you, why don't you marry her, 
and end all such miserable scenes as 
occurred to-daj.** 

Graham frowned and bit his Ups. 

**Will you allow some folly," continued 
Mrs. North almost passionately, "at best 
folly, Graham, to stand between you and 
fortune, between you and honour, and 
everything that makes life worth living 
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for? I will not say anything more — i do 
not care to say so much — but surely you 
admire Miss Despard ? Every one admires 
her." 

"'Of course I admire her, and I like her 
exceedingly — but mother," and Graham 
cast down his eyes, "there are other 
considerations." 

"I know! I know! a girl's folly, your 
folly! Graham, you talk of other considera- 
tions, do you never consider your poor 
invalid father, your sisters, your mother ! 
Are we nothing to you ? I ask no sacrifice. 
Miss Despard is a noble, charming, hand- 
some girl, a girl any man might be proud 
to marry, and she loves you." 

"How do vou know. that, mother?" said 
Graham, and he looked up with a half 
smile. 

"By a hundred signs," answered Mrs. 
North eagerlj, " a hundred Bigm that ooly 
women can understand ; men are so coarse, 
their finer instincts get blunted, for they 
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seer so much, they think they know so 
much, but thev don't know much about 
girls like Katherine Despard. I have 
watched her; she is smiling, calm, and 
pleasant to you, just as a lady ought to be 
to a man who has not proposed for her, or 
at least, given her to understand that he 
really means to do so. But I have watched 
her closely — she would give her little finger 
for you, Graham, ay, her little hand ! " 

"Mother," began Graham very earnestly, 
and he rose. 

"I won't hear a word," interrupted his 
mother, putting up her hand. "I know 
quite enough, I don't want to hear any 
more ; but it has come to this, for we may 
as well speak plainly, that if you don't, or 
won't, marry Miss Despard, we shall at 
once have to leave Dillford — drag your 
poor father away to die, to starve in some 
foreign watering-place." 

" You drive me hard, mother," muttered 
Graham slowly. " very hard." 
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Mrs. Graham North went up to him and 
took his hand with evident emotion. 

" You are my son," she said in a broken 
voice, " my dearest son, of whom I have 
been so proud, and Graham, Graham, I 
implore you, do not add shame to poverty, 
do not bring disgrace on our old name. 
And where will you have such another 
chance ? Miss Despard is in the house, you 
have it all your own way ; in town you 
would have a hundred rivals, and as I told 
you before, she is absolutely in love with 
you ! " 

"I do not know tha^., mother," said 
Graham, now half smiling. 

" But / know, you were her first love — 
why from the time she came to Castle Hill, 
when she was a young girl, and you had 
just left college, I noticed she was fond of 
you. Graham, I have hoped and prayed 
for this for years. The thought has kept 
me up through a hundred humiliations and 
annoyances. But I will say nothing more — 
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think of what I have said — ^even to-day 
when that wretched man would have 
his money, I had only to hint to 
Katherine " 

"What, mother!" interrupted Graham 
sharply and angrily, " you do not mean to 
say you borrowed that money of Miss 
Despard ? " 

" But I do mean to say so, Graham. It 
is all very fine talking, but if this miserable 
man would not have gone quietly away, a 
dozen other wretches would have been upon 
us like vultures. This is no fiction — stern 
facts are staring us in the face — if things 
are not arranged at once " 

" It is late, mother," again interrupted 
Graham impatiently, and he looked at his 
watch. 

Mrs. North took the hint ; she kissed her 
son, and murmured some tender word as 
she did so, but she went away and left 
Graham once more alone with his own 
miserable and self-reproachful thoughts. 
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And the shadow of these thoughts was 
still on his face when he entered the break- 
fast-room the next morning, and found 
there his father and mother and Miss 
Despard. 

The two ladies were seated at the table ; 
Mrs. Graham North looking as smiling and 
gracious as if there were neither debts nor 
duns in the world, and Katherine Despard 
also looking smiling and handsome. But 
by the fire, crouched in a big old-fashioned 
chair, stretching out his bony hands to- 
wards the welcome blaze, was a very 
difierent object. This was old Graham 
North, the Squire of Dillford — once stout 
and comely, a keen sportsman, a jovial 
hearty gentleman — now broken-down, blear- 
eyed, and paralyzed. 

His mind had withered with his body. 
Yet gleams of memory still flashed across 
that darkened page, and even now, as his 
son went up to him, and took one of his 
cold shrunk hands, and asked him how he 
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was, the old man began to murmur and 
show some knowledge of the cloud that 
rested over the house. 

*' Fresh troubles ! " he muttered ; " fresh 
troubles." 

Graham dropped his hand with an im- 
patient sigh. He sat down to breakfast 
and tried to talk cheerfully, but he was a 
bad actor. Then the smiling gracious 
mother rose, and went to have an inter- 
view with her cook, labouring under the 
disadvantage that she carried in her hand a 
letter which the early post had brought 
her from her butcher, declining to allow 
her any more credit unless some portion of 
his bill were paid. Mrs. North glanced at 
her son's moody face as she passed him, 
and a sudden idea occurred to her mind. 
She made a step backwards, and she put 
the butcher's letter into his hand. 

" Eead that," she said significantly, and 
Graham opened it, and a dark red blush 
spread quickly over his face as he read. 
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But he returned it to his mother without 
a word. Mrs. North then left the room, 
and Graham rose from the breakfast table 
and went to one of the windows, and stood 
looking with visible care on his brow at 
the frozen world outside ; the white frost 
fringing each leaf on the evergreens, each 
blade of grass on the lawn. 

His evident mental disturbance, his 
gloom and annoyance, had been all noticed 
by Katherine Despard. She was a sympa- 
thetic woman, and she knew very well the 
Graham Norths were deeply embarrassed. 
People who live near each other in the 
country generally do know something of 
their neighbour's affairs, and old Antony 
Despard, who had left Katherine his great 
fortune, had talked many a time to her 
about the troubles of the old Squire oi 
Dillford. 

For a moment or two Katherine hesi- 
tated. Her breath came a little short, 
her fine colour deepened. Then she, 

VOL. T. 3 
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too, rose, and went up to Graham by the 
window. 

"Mr. North," she said in her frank 
pleasant way, and she put her hand timidly 
on his arm, and looked at his moody face 
with her shining trustful eyes, " will you 
forgive me — ^but we are old friends — is 
there anything wrong ? You look annoyed 
— surely if it is anything about money you 
will not hesitate " 

"I'm worried and bothered to death, 
that's the truth. Miss Despard," answered 
Graham, turning round. 

" Is it anything about money ? ** con- 
tinued Katherine in a low voice. " As I 
said before, you know we are old friends, 
and about money I can help you if you 
will let me, for my poor uncle left me so 
much." 

"You are a noble, generous girl," said 
Graham, much moved, "but, of course, 
I cannot take your money." 

*- But, why not ? " urged Katherine. 
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Do, please, it will make me very happy 
if you will. My uncle left me a lot of 
ready money ; a great many thousands 
lying at the bank, and you are most wel- 
come to it." 

Graham cast his eyes down, and stood 
there embarrassed — thinking. There was 
indeed passing through his mind a tempta- 
tion ; he was remembering his mother's 
words. 

"Do treat me as a friend," said Kath- 
erine, and as she spoke she softly put her 
hand in his. 

At her touch he slightly started, he 
looked up, and a sudden colour flushed 
into his face. 

" I could treat you as much more," he 
said, grasping her hand in his nervous 
clasp, " but — poverty makes it impossible." 

" Poverty can make no difference," 
began Katherine, falteringly, and- with 
heaving breast ; " surely poverty " 

But here she was interrupted by a most 
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extraordinary noise proceeding from the 
old squire. Both Graham and Katherine 
glanced quickly round. The old man 
had turned in his chair ; he was looking 
at them, and his blue lips were distorted 
with a sort of spectre of a smile, while 
they moved with a strange convulsive 
movement. 

"What is the matter, Mr. North?" 
said Katherine, crossing the room. 

Again the poor squire gave forth an 
indescribable sound, which he probably 
intended for a laugh. 

"You — you — should marry him," he 
gasped out at last, and his indistinct 
words overwhelmed Graham and Kath- 
erine alike with confusion. 

They tried to laugh ; they both blushed, 
and were both considering what to say, 
when a loud rap came to the breakfast- 
room door, and a stout, red-faced woman 
entered. This was the squire's attendant, 
and she at once advanced up to her charge. 
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" I am going to wheel him for half-an- 
hour on the terrace," said the nurse, 
seizing on the back of the squire's wheeled 
chair and looking at Katherine as she 
spoke. But the old man did not want to go. 

"Get — away," he said, in his imperfect 
speech ; " get — ! " But the nurse took 
no notice. 

" He sleeps better after his airing, poor 
man," she said ; and so she wheeled hira 
off for his airing, and Graham and Kath- 
erine were left alone. 

"It is very sad," said Katherine, ner- 
vously ; "he — he says such foolish things." 

" I suppose you think that was a very 
foolish thing he said just now. Miss 
Despard ? " said Graham half bitterly, 
looking straight at Katherine's blushing 
face. 

" I — I — hardly kuo\f ," murmured Kath- 
erine ; but her eyes fell and her hands 
trembled, and as Graham looked at her, 
a sudden resolution came into his mind. 
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**Yet it is a foolish thing, Katherine, 
that I too have often thought of," he said, 
taking one of her smaU nervous hands, 
while his own voice also betrayed emotion ; 
'' I thought of it last night, and I thought 
of it this morning — ^but miserable poverty- 
stands in the way." 

" Oh ! no, no," said Katherine ; and now 
she lifted her beautiful eyes, soft, and full 
of love, and looked in Graham's face. 
" Do not talk about poverty, Graham — I 
am but too happy to think " 

Graham North hated himself as Kath- 
erine paused. It seemed to be taking ad- 
vantage of her generous, trusting nature, 
he thought, and he, a proud man, felt he 
was acting a mean part. 

" I am not worthy of your goodness," 
he said. "And — and — Katherine, I will 
not deceive you ; I will not ask you to be 
my wife until I have told you the ruinous 
extent of our embarrassments. I dare say 
you know we are poor, but it is worse 
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than that — thid place is heavily mort- 
gaged " 

"Hush, Graham, please do not talk of 
money. As I told you, dear uncle left me 
very rich, and there is a lot of ready 
money — so if you will have me," and 
she smiled, "I shall only ask one ques- 
tion." 

"And what is that, Katherine?" he 
said, and his eyes fell. 

" Graham," and the hand he held trem- 
bled and clasped his, " do you really love 
me ? Do not talk about being poor — that 
is nothing — not if you were the poorest 
man on earth! But — but, unless you 
really love me " 

"I do Katherine — more than I should, 
perhaps," and again his eyes fell; "I am 
not a good man ; I want you to remember 
this, as well as my poverty — my life has not 
been as your life — but if you will forgive 
all this — if you can love me " 

Katherine looked up in hig face, and he 
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needed no other answer. He took her in 
his arms ; he kissed her lips. 

"I will try to be worthy of you," he 
said, with emotion ; " from this hour Kath- 
erine, I will try." 




CHAPTEE ni. 

KATHERINE DESPARD. 

Thus Graham North left the breakfast- 
room engaged to a very rich woman, and 
to a woman, moreover, whom it was almost 
impossible not to love and admire. 

Yet he left it an unhappy man. This 
bright, handsome Katherine Despard, who 
had just promised to be his wife, was a 
prize any one might have been proud to 
win, yet Graham frowned and sighed as he 
went up the staircase to his own room, and, 
having entered it, shut the door, and sat 
down full of gloomy thought. 

He had been driven to do this, he told 
himself, and yet he had no right to have 
done it. He had acted on the impulse of 
the moment, led away by Katherine's 
generous offer of money ; by her sweetness 
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and beauty, and by her strong interest in 
himself. And then, no doubt, his mother's 
words had also influenced him. She had 
assured him that Katherine loved him, 
and had pointed out the escape from over- 
whelming difiiculties that lay in his power. 
But he had certainly not made up his 
mind to act on her advice when he had 
entered the breakfast-room. He had been 
uncertain, he had not known what to do ; 
but it was done now, and he knew he must 
prepare himself to face the consequences. 

So he sat there and thought of the past 
year, and of the cares and troubles its 
revolving months had brought him. Could 
he but have blotted it out of the calendar 
he might now have been a happy man. 
But it remained — mute, yet immutable — 
and the silent shadow of its ill-spent days 
lay heavy on the young man's heart. 

This past year had also brought great 
changes to Katherine Despard, for, during 
it, her uncle, Antony Despard, had died, 
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and left her heiress to his enormous fortune. 
And this had been somewhat unexpected. 
Katherine, indeed, was known to be much 
beloved by her uncle, but his nephew, 
Captain Despard, was generally supposed 
to be the proper heir. 

And there is little doubt that the old 
man had at one time also thought this. 
But he had made his own money in trade 
in London, and he was shrewd, and a very 
good and just man, and he had chosen 
Katherine to inherit his great wealth from 
a deliberate conviction that she would 
make the best use of it. 

Captain Despard was the only son of his 
eldest brother, who had been killed in 
action in early life, and Katherine Despard 
was the daughter of his youngest brother, 
who also had been a soldier, and who had 
died in India some years ago, leaving his 
portionless girl to her uncle's kindly care. 

The rich man had no children of his 
own, for his young wife had died in cour 
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sumption a year after their marriage, and 
Antony Despard's love was buried in her 
grave. He therefore gladly adopted his 
brother's children, and Francis Despard, 
having chosen his father's profession, his 
uncle defrayed all the necessary expenses, 
and Francis entered the Eoyal Artillery. 

He was ten years older than Katherine, 
an enthusiastic soldier, and a brave, daring, 
and somewhat distinguished man. Yet in 
spite of all this, the old trader chose to 
put his wealth in the slender hands of a 
girl. He left Francis Despard ten thousand 
pounds, but he left Katherine over twenty 
thousand a year, and he left this great 
fortune entirely at her own disposal. No 
wonder, then, that his mother had urged 
Graham North to try to win so great a 
prize, particularly as she was quite satisfied 
in her own mind that Katherine had already 
fixed her afiections on her good-looking son. 

But men have wayward fancies. A 
lovely country blossom, half-child, half-girl, 
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had already attracted Graham North, and 
on many a summer -afternoon, before Miss 
Despard became an heiress, he had stood 
fishing in the Dill, with fair Winny Eiddell 
by his side. 

Winny had a charming, picturesque little 
face, and she made Graham North's ac- 
quaintance nearly ten months before we 
find him sitting thinking so moodily of the 
past. Graham had been abroad over a j'-ear 
just before he first met Winny, returning 
to Dillford in the April of 1883, and it 
chanced on the very day after his return 
he was fishing up the stream when he came 
on a pretty picture. 

A girl, fair-haired, bare-headed, and 
eager, was bending over the water hold- 
ing on by a willow that drooped into the 
river. She did not see Graham, who was 
behind her, and he stood for a moment 
amused watching her, wondering if she 
were admiring the shadow of her fair face 
on the sun-lit stream. 
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But she was not. She was trying to 
reach a poor little fluttering bird with a 
broken wing, that the current was sweeping 
downwards, in spite of its despairing and 
miserable eflbrts to rise. Wlien Graham 
saw this he advanced in his long fisherman's 
boots, and addressing the country maiden 
with a smile, asked if he could help her. 

He rescued the poor bird, which was 
a young blackbird, and had either fallen, 
or been flung by some cruel lad into the 
stream, and he made the acquaintance of 
the prettiest girl, he told himself, that his 
admiring eyes had ever looked on. 

He soon learnt who she was — the flaxen- 
haired little lassie he remembered seeing 
so often trotting by farmer Eiddell's side. 
But Winny had been away at school since 
those days, and now stood before him in 
her- fair slender maidenhood. 

"You have grown into a tall young 
lady," smiled Graham, and the girl smiled 
and blushed her reply. 
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They met again and again after this/ 
Graham in fact fell in love with her ; in 
in love with her beauty, in love with her 
youth and sweetness, but his love for 
Winny did not make him a better man. 

It was a sad story — as months passed 
on there were tears sometimes in Winny's 
soft eyes when she used to meet her lover ; 
tears, and sighs from the pretty lips, where 
not so long ago, only sweet smiles had 
lingered. She in truth had nothing in 
common with Graham but love. He was 
a man who had seen much of life, he was 
well-educated and well-read, and she was 
but a country girl who had no more know- 
ledge of the great world than the wild 
bee that passed her on the moor, carrying 
its honey to its cell. 

And there stole over Graham North's 
heart a weariness, a remorseful weariness, 
that combat as he might, grew stronger and 
stronger, sweeping away the unstable love 
whose foundation was but of clay. Yet he 
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was very fond of her — the easy half-pitying 
fondness, with which a woman speaks of 
" poor Harry," or " poor Ted ; " and with 
this feeling alone did Graham now regard 
his "poor httle Win." 

A much more easy companion this to 
carry about with us, than the overwhelm- 
ing tide that makes a world of happiness or 
misery dependent on another's smile ! Poor 
Winny Eiddell lived but for her lover ; the 
lover who gave an impatient sigh whenever 
he thought of her tearful imploring face. 

And now in the first hour of his engage- 
ment to Katherine Despard, that sad sweet 
face rose reproachfully before him. He 
was remembering the quiet nook by the 
sedgy shores of the Dill, where he had first 
met her ; the quiet nook which had become 
their trysting place. The yellow flag grew 
there, and the great tall reeds, and the wil- 
lows almost to the water's edge. How many 
a time Graham had lain in the summer in 
the long . grass, with the sunshine dancing 
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on the stream. There were days when it 
was too bright to fish, but the fisherman 
had still carried his rod and creel to the 
cool sheltered river side* And he thought 
of those past hours now, and of the spot 
where he used to meet his young love. It 
all came back to him — the sunshine, the 
girl's bright face — but now the long reeds 
lay low, the grass was dank and frozen, 
and as great a change had passed over the 
man's chilled heart. 

Graham started up almost with a groan. 
" Fool that I have been," he thought, 
" selfish insensate fool ! " 

But he must face the consequences of 
that selfish folly. He must write to " little 
Win;" tell her what he feared, what he 
knew, would be so completely bitter to her. 
He went to his desk for that purpose, 
and then could find no words in which to 
break the poor girl's heart. He flung 
down his pen ; again he almost groaned, 
and then he decided he would put off the 
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evil hour. He had promised to meet her 
on Thursday — he would tell her then — it 
would be easier to tell her than to write, 
and having come to this resolution, he tried 
for the present to forget her. 

He had arranged with Katherine before 
he parted with her, that during the after- 
noon he would drive her over to her own 
house at Castle Hill. But this morning he 
intended to devote to another purpose ; he 
meant to go over and see their lawyer at 
Normanton, and endeavour to raise some 
money to pay their most pressing debts. 

He did not see Katherine again before he 
left Dillford, but he saw his mother. Mrs. 
Graham North was still unaware of the 
great good fortune (as she would call it) 
that had suddenly befallen her son. She 
met him, indeed, with a gloomy brow, and 
with overwhelming care in her heart. 

" I am going to Normanton, mother," he 
said, *' I will see Mr. Dixon, and try what I 
can do." 
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I fear not much, Graham," she answered; 

in fact, I do not know where to turn for 
money actually to provide necessaries — 
you read that bill ! " 

" Yes," said Graham, briefly. 

" If you could get a. hundred pounds 
even," continued Mrs. Graham North, "we 
might try to get on for a little while — ^and 

then, surely, Graham " And Mrs. North 

paused, and looked imploringly at her son. 

" Well, what then, mother ? " he answered, 
with a cold smile. 

"You remember what I. said last night. 
Oh ! Graham, don't let my words fall on 
deaf ears ! If it were not necessity, absolute 
necessity, I would not urge it, but you know 
that it is." 

"Yes, I know," said Graham, almost 
sullenly; "a good, dear beautiful woman 
is to be sacrificed to pay our debts." 

"How sacrificed, my dear? Is it a 

sacrifice to a woman, do you think, to 

marry the man she is in love with ? And 
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Katherine Despard is in love with you — 
you ask her, and you will see I am a true 
prophet." 

I quite believe you, mother." 
Then why hesitate ? A beautiful, 
wealthy girl will have you for the asking, 
and yet you allow us all to live in this 
miserable state ? " 

Graham gave a bitter little laugh. 

" Make your mind easy, mother," he 
said, " I have taken time by the fore lock; 
npt lost a moment in following your prudent 
advice — I am engaged to Miss Despard ! '' 

Mrs. Graham North's handsome face 
flushed, and her eyes grew moist. 

"Are you jesting?" she said, looking 
eagerly in her son's face, " or is it true, 
true Graham ? " 

" It is true," he answered more seriously, 
"for better or for worse, Katherine has 
promised to marry me." 

Mrs. North could not restrain her tears, 
but they were tears of thankfulness and joy. 
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" My dear, my dear," she said, taking his 
hand and kissing his cheek with her fond 
maternal love, " I am too happy — Graham, 
you have made me too happy." • 

Graham was touched by his mother's 
emotion. 

" Well, you have got your own way you 
see," he said with a smile ; '* and Katherine 
is all that you say — a handsome, generous- 
minded girl — but " 

" I will listen to no buts," interrupted 
Mrs. North, " Katherine is simply perfect, 
and you are a most happy man." 

" Then let the happy man go, please, to 
try and borrow some money," said Graham, 
trying to speak lightly ; " let me see — how 
much do you say will do for the present ? " 

" There will be no difficulty now," said 
Mrs. Graham North proudly ; " tell Mr. 
Dixon what you have told me, and he will 
let you have a thousand as easily as a 
hundred — the future owner of Castle Hill 
need be no niggard." 
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Graham gave a little shrug. 

"It's an honourable position," he said> 
" trading on a future wife's credit ! " 

"Do not be foolish Graham — but now 
good-bye, my dearest — tell Mr. Dixon your 
news, and you will see." 

So Graham rode away from Dillford, 
and two women watched him as he went. 
One was the proud delighted mother, the 
other the woman who had promised to be 
his wife. Katherine looked very happy. 
She had long loved, or at least certainly 
liked Graham North, and she had been 
thrown constantly into his society. Mrs. 
Graham North had indeed, before Kath- 
erine became a great heiress, planned this 
match. Mr. Antony Despard was known 
to be very rich, and Mrs. North had made 
sure that his favourite Katherine would 
have a large fortune. This fortune had 
far exceeded her expectations, and ever 
since she had heard of it, she had con- 
stantly thrown Katherine with her son/ 
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And now she had won her heart's desire, 
and the most intense joy filled her being. 
She was not a religious woman, yet she 
felt tempted just now to go down on her 
knees, so thankful did she feel, that this 
great fortune had come to her beloved son. 






CHAPTER IV 

WHAT THE LAWYER SAID. 

Graham rode into Normanton and went 
straight to Mr. Dixon's office. Mr. Dixon 
was the Graham Norths old family lawyer, 
and he had known the father of the pre- 
sent squire. Graham North was the third 
of the same name that had come to him 
with the same story. Want of money ! It 
might have been the family motto, for the 
lawyer remembered nothing else. They 
had always wanted it, and when Mr. Dixon 
saw Graham enter his office, he knew before 
he spoke for what purpose he had come. 

Yet the old man rose and received his 
visitor with respect, though with rather a 
melancholy smile. 

*'Well, Mr. Graham," he said, holding 
out his lean hand, " and how are you this 
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cold morning ? Cold, but seasonable — and 
how is the old squire? " 

Mr. Dixon was a tall, spare, aged man, 
with a shrewd, kind face, and was a man 
moreover of some iijdependent means. He 
knew the Graham Norths were ruined, but 
still they were the Graham Norths in his 
eyes, and he had not been among their 
importunate creditors, though he had acted 
professionally for them over forty years. 
He felt sorry indeed for the handsome 
young man now standing before him, 
knowing well the almost hopeless embar- 
rassments to which he was the heir. 

" And what can I do for you this morn- 
ing ? " he said, after a moment's uncomfort- 
able pause, while Graham North stood 
uncertain how to beo;in a conversation so 
intensely disagreeable to his feelings. 

" It's the old story, Mr. Dixon," he now 
answered, " want of money." 

Mr. Dixon sank back on his chair with 
a gentle sigh. 
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"A bad want, Mr. Graham," he said, 
" the worst want." 

" That indeed it is ! " answered Graham 
gloomily. 

" And you can't do anything ? " said the 
old lawyer, drumming his fingers on the 
desk before him, and looking somewhat 
curiously at the young man's pale agitated 
face. 

" I am ready to do anything," said Gra- 
ham, " but the question is, what can a man 
do close on thirty, who has been brought 
up to no profession ? " 

" Ay, that's true," said Mr. Dixon. 

"If I could raise a few hundreds just 
for the present," began Graham, casting 
down his eyes. 

"Just for the present?" repeated Mr. 
Dixon inquiringly. 

" Yes," said Graham, without raising his 
eyes, "for a month or two, and then — I 
think matters could be arranged ? " 

Mr. Dixon did not speak for a moment. 
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and then a smile broke over his kindly 
face. 

"You should get married, Mr. Graham," 
he said. 

Graham North had been very pale before, 
but he now suddenly blushed a dusky 
blush. 

" Why don't you marry your handsome 
neighbour ? " continued Mr. Dixon, still 
smiling. "That would make thingrs all 
square, and your mother I am sure would 
like it." 

" I — am engaged to Miss Despard," said 
Graham North slowly, still without looking 
in his old friend's face. 

" What ! " cried Mr. Dixon in sudden 
excitement ; " why, my dear lad, why 
didn't you tell me this at once ? I've not 
been so pleased for years — it's a famous 
thing ! " And the old lawyer got up and 
warmly shook Graham North's hand. 

" It's a splendid thmg," he repeated with 
genuine pleasure ; " she's a splendid girl. 
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Mr. Graham, and — a magnificent fortune." 
And he laughed. 

"She is a very generous, noble-minded 
woman," said Graham gravely; "she knows 
our position ; I did not deceive her, Mr. 
Dixon." 

" No ; that was quite right, but what is 
it to her? I am told as an absolute fact 
that old Antony left her over twenty thou- 
sand a year, and some spare cash into the 
bargain. He left her in fact everything, 
except ten thousand pounds to that soldier 
nephew of his, who at one time was sup- 
posed to be the heir." 

" Yes," said Graham North, " but " 

" Come, we must have no * buts,' " said 
Mr. Dixon heartily, using almost the very 
words his mother had done as Graham 
paused ; " and as for some ready money, 
why, my dear boy, you need not go far 
to raise that now ; in fact, I'm an old 
bachelor you know, and don't spend much, 
and 111 give you a cheque on the bank 
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here for five hundred poimds if that will 
be any accommodation, and you can repay 
me when it is quite convenient." 

" You are very good," answered Graham 
gratefully ; " most good — and five hundred 
will settle the most pressing accounts." 

" You won't find them so pressing now," 
said Mr. Dixon, with a little laugh and a 
shake of his bald head ; " no, my dear lad, 
they'll be pressing you for your orders 
now ; you won't be troubled with duns at 
Castle Hill." 

"No," said Graham bitterly, "but it 
seems so degrading to a man." 

" If she were a woman you could not 
love, Mr. Graham, so it would be, but 
Miss Despard is a girl any man could love, 
and respect into the bargain. You are a 
fortunate lad, a most fortunate one, that 
is the truth. Ah ! ah ! and the poor old 
squire, hell hardly understand it all!" 
And Mr. Dixon sighed. 

" He seems fond of her in his childish way.'* 
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"Any one would be fond of her — and, 
Mr. Graham, take an old lawyer's advice — 
don't let the*grass grow under your feet, 
strike when the iron's hot, for I'm given 
to understand there's many a young fellow 
after Miss Despard — that soldier cousin 
among the rest." 

" Captain Despard ? " 

Mr. Dixon nodded his head. 

" Ay, so I understand," he said ; " but 
never you mind, she's not a girl to go 
back from her word. Well, I heartily 
congratulate you. Why, the two estates 
joined and Dillford cleared will make a 
splendid property ! You'll be the gre^-test 
magnate in the county after all, Mr. Gra- 
ham ! " 

Graham North shook his head. 

" I am very unworthy to be so, then," 
he said. 

" Nonsense, nonsense," answered the 
kindly old man ; " you are going to begin 
a new life, and leave the old one behind. 
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You are a young fellow yet, and I hope 
you'll live to a great age to enjoy your 
good fortune." 

After some further conversation, Mr. 
Dixon gave Graham the cheque for five 
hundred pounds, and Graham shook hands 
heartily with his old friend, and then went 
to the bank to get it cashed, and after- 
warda proceeded to pay some of their most 
pressing creditors in the town. 

Presently he rode back to Dillford, still 
with care upon his brow. He was think- 
ing of what his mother had said, and what 
the lawyer had said, but they did not know 
what he knew. Amid all their congratu- 
lations he had seen one face — the face of 
the poor girl who had loved him too well. 
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When Graham arrived at the hall he found 
his mother, Miss Despard, and a country 
neighbour, Mr. Selbrooke, already seated at 
lunch. Mr. Selbrooke was a well-endowed 
young man, and Mrs. Graham North 
esteemed him accordingly. Her two girls, 
Lucy and Ethel, were to be considered, 
though they were at present absent from 
home, and when Graham entered the 
dining-room he found his mother listening 
complacently to a very badly-told anecdote 
from Mr. Selbrooke's lips. 

But though she was a good mother to 
her daughters, they held a very second 
place in her heart to her son. And now 
the moment that she saw Graham's face she 
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recognized with the subtle instinct of love 
that his mind was still ill at ease. 

" How late you have been my dear ! " 
she said, rising and forgetting all about Mr. 
Selbrooke. " Have you seen Mr. Dixon, 
and have you settled anything ? " she added 
in a low tone. 

" Yes, I have seen him ; it is all right," 
answered . Graham, and Mrs. North 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

" Come and sit by Katherine," she said 
the next moment, smilingly pointing to a 
vacant chair by Katherine's side, and as 
Graham complied, Katherine looked at him 
in her bright way. 

" I was afraid you were not coming in 
time to drive me to Castle Hill," she said. 

"I was quite sure to be in time," he 
answered, and as he spoke he was thinking 
how handsome she was, and also that he 
had never seen her look so well. 

" I have had a telegram from my cousin 
Frank," continued Katherine, " and he 
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expects to be able to get leave either 
to-day or to-morrow, and he will stay two 
days on his road to Scotland with me, so I 
must go over to Castle Hill this afternoon 
to hear if there is any further news from 
him." 

As Katherine said this, Graham remem- 
bered Mr. Dixon's words about Captain 
Despard, with an undefined feeling of 
jealousy. 

" I am ready to take you whenever you 
wish to go," he said ; " but you must wrap 
yourself up very warmly, for it is bitterly 
cold ; the Dill is freezing." 

" Please eat some lunch first," smiled 
Katherine ; but Graham had no appetite, 
and presently (their visitor, Mr. Selbrooke, 
having taken his leave) the betrothed pair 
started on their way to Katherine's beau- 
tiful home. 

Castle Hill was but three miles from Dill- 
ford, the old squire's mortgaged acres 
joining the extensive property purchased 
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by the late Antony Despard. Thus from 
t the time of Antony Despard's death the 
most passionate wish of Mrs. Graham 
North's heart had been that her son should 
marry Katherine, and so join two great 
estates, and bring her ready money to clear 
off the overwhelming swamp of debt that 
for two generations had hung over Dillford. 

It was a bitterly cold day, as Graham 
had said, as these two drove along the 
frozen lanes that were to be his and hers. 
A bright cold frosty day, the ground hard 
as flint, the fallows whitened on each up- 
turned ridge, the birds shivering among the 
leafless thorns, while the rough herbage 
below each hedge was stiffened, and each 
blade fringed with a crystal rim. 

" Well, it is cold ! " said Katherine with a 
httle shiver, drawing closer to Graham's 
side. 

Again he looked at her charming face. 

"And you don't regret, Katherine," he 

said in a low tone ; " you are quite sure 

5—2 
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you don't regret the promise you made this 
morning ? " 

" I am quite sure," answered Katherine, 
with much earnestness. " I — I — am happy 
Graham to think — that — that it is settled/' 

And she blushed. 

She looked very handsome at this 
moment. Her fine complexion was im- 
proved by the clear frosty air, and her 
eyes were full of feeling. She was very 
happy ; happy to think that she could do 
so much for the man she cared for, and 
put all trouble away from him. This was 
her nature — a noble generous nature which 
never gave with a niggard hand. 

Her uncle, Antony Despard, also had been 
a very noble character. Whatever he had 
been in youth, when he entered the haven 
of old age, the storms and struggles of life 
were all left behind. And he was a clever 
man, too, shrewd and liberal-minded, and it 
was his knowledge of Katherine's nature 
and his great love for her that had induced 
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him to make her his heiress. He knew 
that his nephew Frank had the most claim ; 
he was the natural heir ; but old Antony, 
with his gentle grey eyes saw more than 
most people imagined. He was quite ready 
to acknowledge Frank's good qualities ; 
the brave, fearless spirit that would face 
death and danger with a smile. But under- 
lying this almost savage daring what else 
did he see? Not at all events the pure 
soul of Katherine. Frank Despard might 
be no worse than his fellows, but with great 
wealth in his power what would he become ? 

The old man asked himself this question, 
and the answer was not satisfactory. It 
lost his nephew. Castle Hill, and a great 
income. He left his wealth where he knew 
at all events it would do no harm, and he 
left it to Katherine. 

"If she likes to marry Frank," he 
thought, " she will have more influence 
over him as a rich woman than a poor one, 
and her influence will always be good." 
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He died with his hand in Katherine's, 
and died as only a good man can die. 
There were no pale, miserable ghosts by 
this death-bed, haunting shadows of ill- 
deeds wrought long ago. Memories there 
were — the sweet face of his dead wife, of 
friends, but gone before; sweet memories 
of love and kindness and silent charities — 
these shone out of the darkening mists, and 
their reflection lingered on his face after 
he had ceased to breathe. 

Long ago he had lifted up his eyes and 
beheld Eternity before him ; long ago, 
while yet amid the shallows, he had 
stretched out his arms to the great vast 
sea, and lived as a man lives who realizes 
that he shall exist for ever. 

Eound the pale cold clay of such a man 
there are many mourners, and the girl 
who wept by his side, in whose hand his 
lay when his spirit flitted into Light, felt 
so crushed down by her grief, that she 
scarcely heeded at first when they told her 
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that all her uncle's great wealth had been 
left to her. 

No doubt the nobleness of his character 
had influenced her, for Katherine had 
grown graver and more thoughtful since 
his death, and was always trying to do 
good, and carry out schemes that she 
thought he would approve of. One person, 
however, did not like to hear of her great 
generosity about money, and this was her 
cousin, Francis Despard. 

Francis Despard had been disappointed 
about his uncle's will, but not made miser- 
able by it. He had, in truth, made up his 
mind to marry Katherine, and, to do him 
justice, he would have married her had 
their positions been reversed ; that is, had 
Katherine been bequeathed the ten thou- 
sand left to him and he the twenty thousand 
a year of which Katherine was the heiress. 
But Katherine had not given her heart to 
her cousin Frank, though he never seemed 
to realize that this was so. 
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She had chosen Graham North, and his 
very poverty made him a hundred times 
dearer to her. She was thinking, as she sat 
by his side, how she would put everything 
into his hands, how glad and happy she 
was that this great fortune had come to 
her, and that all Graham's troubles would 
be ended now. 

And of what was Graham thinking ? He 
was thinking how he could love this woman, 
how he could make a friend and companion 
of her as well as a wife. She never wearied 
him ; her bright intelligence, her warm, 
sympathetic heart delighted him, and yet — 
and yet 

" Why are you sighing, Graham ? " she 
said, looking up in his face. 

" I was thinking how unworthy I am of 
you," he answered, with a somewhat forced 
smile. 

" You ought to leave me to find that 
out," laughed Katherine. 

But now they had almost reached Castle 
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Hill. The house stands on an eminence 
thickly planted with trees and evergreens, 
and a winding drive through these planta- 
tions leads to the gateway. The house 
itself is most picturesque. It is completely 
covered with ivy on one side, and below, 
through the trees, you see glimpses of the 
winding Dill. 

Antony Despard had erected a handsome 
stone bridge over the river after he had 
bought the property, and, as they crossed 
the bridge, some men below were breaking 
the ice for the cattle to drink. The Dill 
at this point frequently overflows the flat 
meadow-lands, and, in winter, or when the 
floods came down from the hills, rushes 
with great force through the arches of 
the bridge. But the severe frost of the 
night before had now almost frozen it 
over. 

" We shall have some skating to-morrow, 
Katherine," said Graham. 

But unfortunately I can't skate," she 
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answered smilingly. "You forget I was 
brought up in India." 

As she spoke they neared the lodge, and 
the lodge-keeper's wife ran to open the 
gates with a pleased smile on her face at 
the sight of Katherine, who had always a 
kindly word for every one around her. 
Katherine nodded to the lodge-keeper's 
wife, and then as Graham drove up the 
avenue they came suddenly upon a tall 
soldier-like looking man, who was walking 
leisurely down it. 

"Why, here is Frank himself!" cried 
Katherine, and so Graham pulled up the 
ponies, and Captain Frank. Despard ad- 
vanced with a smile to shake hands with 
his cousin. 

" Well, Katie," he said in a loud pleasant 
voice, " you see here I am ! My battery is 
on the wing, but I found I could get two 
days' leave, so I thought you wouldn't turn 
me out, but when I got here I found you 
flown." 
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"Yes," said Katherine, blushing and 
smiling, " I am staying for a few days 
with my neighbours at Dillford. I think, 
Frank, you know Mr. Graham North?" 
And Katherine looked at Graham. . 

" To be sure ! " said Captain Despard, 
" I thought I remembered the face." And 
he held out his hand to Graham ; a big, 
strong, bony hand, with a purple slash 
across it that he had got in action. 

He was indeed in appearance the very 
beau-ideal of a soldier; tall, strongly and 
broadly formed, with short, light curling 
hair cut close, and a heavy reddish mous- 
tache covering his full lips. His features 
were good, his complexion originally fair, 
tanned a deep brownish hue, with a dash 
of red in it, and he had wild, light-grey, 
daring eyes. 

He was past thirty, and had seen service, 
and had justly earned the reputation of a 
cool, brave soldier, but he was unfortu- 
nately slightly deaf. Not very deaf, but 
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Still it was a drawback to him in his 
profession, to which hq was devoted, and 
this bodily infirmity was therefore a bitter 
pill to him. 

He stood now leaning on the pony- 
carriage, and looking admiringly with his 
grey eyes in his cousin's face. 

" You are looking remarkably well. Miss 
Katie," he said. 

He always called her Katie. Old Antony 
Despard had given her this name, and his 
nephew had got into the habit of calling 
her by it, for during his uncle's lifetime 
he had spent all his leave at Castle Hill. 

So he leaned on the pony-carriage, and 
thought what a handsome woman she was, 
and also thought what a remarkably nice 
place Castle Hill was. Not that he wished 
to retire from the service and live a life of 
ease. He was too fond of his profession, 
too ambitious and stirring by nature to 
settle down to a quiet domestic life by 
his wife's side, however fair she might be. 
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*' Grim-visaged war," the stern fierce shout 
of battle and triumph, thrilled his heart 
with deeper passion than the love of 
woman. But though heart and soul a 
soldier, he yet had other strong feelings, 
and he had given all the sentiment of his 
nature (or what he called the sentiment) 
to Katherine Despard. 

He did not care, therefore, to see her 
by the side of another man, yet no one 
could have told this by his manner. He 
was courteous and agreeable to Graham 
North, and he turned and walked by the 
side of the pony-carriage to the hall-door 
of the house, chatting pleasantly to his 
cousin and her friend. Katherine led the 
way into the library, which was her 
favourite room, and when Captain Despard 
got there he looked round approvingly. 

" What a jolly den you have here, 
Katie," he said. 

Katherine held up her hands in mock 
dismay. 
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" Den, indeed ! " she cried, " and all my 
beautiful books ! " 

" You have some nice books, Katherine," 
said Graham North, going up to the shelves, 
which were all white, the leather-work 
white also stamped with gold. 

The word " Katherine " fell unpleasantly 
on Captain Despard's somewhat dull ears. 
He glanced quickly from Katherine to 
Graham ; he gave an impatient rub at 
one of his defective organs, but after a 
moment's reflection he came to the con- 
clusion that he had probably missed 
hearing the whole of Mr. North's words, 
and that there was likely nothing in it. 
Then Katherine rang for tea, and the two 
men began to talk of sport, and after 
a while Katherine left them together, and 
went to have a conference with her house* 
keeper. 

When she came back Graham looked 
at his watch, and told lier that if she 
wished to be back by daylight she must 
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go. Again, Despard glanced sharply at 
Graham and Katherine. 

" But Katie," he said, " you are not 
surely going back to Dillford, are you ? 
You won't leave me ? " 

Katherine blushed deeply as she an- 
swered. 

"Mrs. North expects me, Frank," she 
said, " I — I could not disappoint her — but 

I am sure " And she looked at 

Graham, who took the hint. 

" We shall be delighted if you will dine 
with us. Captain Despard," he said, " my 
mother I am sure will be delighted, and 
she would be very much disappointed if 
Miss Despard did not return." 

" You are very good," answered Captain 
Despard ; " thanks, I shall be very pleased 
to dine with you — at what hour ? " 

" We dine at eight," said Graham, " and 
now I think I had better go and look after 
the ponies — and as soon as you are ready, 
Katherine ' ' 
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He preceded her for a moment, and 
crossed the hall, and went to the front 
entrance, and the cousins were thus vir- 
tually alone. It was getting dusk, and 
Katherine suddenly took courage to tell her 
secret. 

"Frank," she said, going up to her 
cousin, and speaking in a loud whisper in 
his ear, " do not be offended by my leaving 
you — ^but — but you know I am engaged to 
Graham North." 

It was almost too dark for her to see 
the sudden change of colour which in a 
moment passed over Captain Despard's face. 
It was a peculiarity of his that under the 
influence of strong excitement his upper 
lip grew rigid and white, and indeed the 
whole of the lower part of the face un- 
accountably blanched. She did not see 
this, but she felt the sudden and fierce grip 
of his hands, one on her wrist, the other 
on her arm. 

" What ! that fellow ! " he hissed out. 
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"I have known him a long time," fal- 
tered Katherine nervously. 

For a moment or two Captain Despard 
did not speak, and then his hands relaxed 
their grasp, and when he spoke it was 
quite in a different tone. 

" Ah, well, my dear," he said, " ah, well ! " 

" I hope you will like him, Frank ? " said 
Katherine, relieved by his change of manner. 

" No doubt I shall, Katie," said Captain 
Despard. "But I suppose you know he's 
a bit of a gay Lothario ? " he added. 

" How can you say such a thing, Frank?" 
said Katherine quickly and angrily. 

" Common report, my dear ! " answered 
Captain Despard lightly. " But come, we 
must not keep the gay youth waiting." 
And he led his cousin across the hall, and 
handed her into the pony-carriage b)^ 
Graham's side, and parted with them with 
a jest and a smile on his lips. But he had 
left his sting with Katherine, and the drive 
back to Dillford was not a happy one. 
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No sooner, however, had Graham and 
Katherine disappeared, than Francis Des- 
pard returned to the house in a most 
terrible passion. The fierce savage vein in 
the man's heart blazed out. He gnawed 
his pale lips, he clenched his hands, and 
there was a dangerous gleam in his pale 
grey eyes, and muttered curses on his lips. 

Yet not for long did he abandon himself 
to useless rage. He could put a curb on 
that lower nature of his, and he did this 
now. He lit a cigar and tried to calm 
himself, and after a while he went dowm to 
inspect Katherine's stables. 

Every man about the place liked him. 
They had talked of him a hundred times. 
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and read of him when his valour was men- 
tioned by special correspondents, and they 
knew the battle where he got that ugly 
thrust, and how out in India he had been 
terribly mauled by a tiger, and yet had the 
courage to shoot the br^ute when its cruel 
fangs were in his flesh. His bravery had 
won their hearts ; they were proud of him^ 
and had always reckoned that Katherine 
would marry their hero. 

He was a first-rate rider, a dead shot, 
and a keen fox-hunter. With such at- 
tractions men in the ranks were sure to 
admire him. The qualities he possessed 
they could understand, and they did not 
miss the finer ones, the lack of which had 
lost him Castle Hill. 

Katherine's old coachman was particu- 
larly fond of him, for " Ben " had been a 
soldier, and had served under Katherine's 
father, and had been " hit" in the self-same 
battle when Francis Despard's own father 
had been shot dead leading on his men. 

6—2 
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Ben adored Frank Despard. He was a 
child of his own as it were, " a soldier to 
his back-bone," Ben would say, and he had 
no words of higher praise. Frank Despard 
knew very well that Ben wished him to 
marry " Miss Despard," for Ben had fre- 
quently hinted to " the Captain " that he 
wished he would make haste about it. 

" Some of those civilian fellows, Captain, 
will be persuading her to have him I'm 
always afeared on," he had said as "a 
hint," only a short time ago. " It would 
be a mighty pity if such a handsome young 
lady and her great fortune should go out 
of the service " 

So Captain Despard strolled down to the 
stables to hear what Ben had to say about 
Mr. Graham North, of Dillford. The old 
soldier was sitting in the harness-room on a 
step-ladder, telling two admiring stable lads 
who were rubbing harness some old-world 
stories "of hair-breath 'scapes," and he 
jumped down from his perch with almost 
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youthful alacrity, when he saw the face of 
" the Captain," and made a miUtary salute. 

He was a little man, with a shrewd face, 
brown and weather-beaten, and he guessed 
at once that something unusual had brought 
Captain Despard to the stables at this time 
of day, so he dismissed his satellites with a 
nod. 

" I want to see you, Ben, about that 
brown horse the fellow has to sell at 
Normanton," began Despard, and again 
Ben saluted " the Captain,'* and commenced 
discussing the merits and demerits of the 
brown horse with professional interest. 

" He was reared in tlie Dillford stables, 
wasn't he ? " presently asked Despard. 

"Yes, Captain, he belonged to the old 
squire once, but they sold him to Jobson 
these three years gone March," answered 
Ben. 

"Pretty hard up, aren't they in that 
quarter?" said Despard, puffing out the 
smoke of his cigar. 
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" Awful hard up, Captain ; I'm told the 
whole place will come to the hammer the 
moment the breath is out of the old Squire's 
carcase, unless the young chap marries tin." 

" Which he most probably will do," said 
Despard coolly. 

"Don't know, Captain; there's queer 
stories about him and a young lass that 
belongs to these parts," said Ben, and he 
now guessed why the Captain had paid 
this visit to the stables at such an unusual 
hour. 

" What sort of stories ? " asked Despard, 
turning his back on Ben, and lifting up a 
snaffle-bit, and carefully examining it. 

" Well, Captain, folks say if they aren't 
married they ought to be," replied Ben ; 
" they say the lass is nigh broken-hearted 
about it, and wanders all over the place 
seeking him, and I'm told — but it may be 
gossip " 

" Well ? " said Despard, sharply, as Ben 
paused. 
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"I'm told, anyhow," continued Ben, 
" that farmer Eiddell, that's the lass' father, 
swears hell ha' it out with the young fellar, 
and that hell make him marry her — so how 
it ends — " And Ben shook his head. 

" And what is the name of this deluded 
young female ? " asked Despard. 

*' Winny Eiddell's her name, Captain, and 
an uncommon pretty young woman she is," 
answered Ben ; " uncommon pretty ! " And 
the old soldier smacked his lips. 

" Young idiot ! " said Despard con- 
temptuously, who had now heard all he 
wanted. " Well, Ben, go into Normanton 
in the morning, and offer eighty for the 
brown horse, and send one of the lads over 
now to Dillford with a note I am going to 
write to Miss Despard. She's staying there 
for a day or so, and they want me to dine 
with them to-night, but I cannot be bored. 
I'll have the note ready in five minutes." 

After giving his orders Despard walked 
out of the harness-room with his hands in 
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his pockets, and Ben looked after him 
admiringly. 

"He's the proper stuff," he thought; 
" ay, many a lass would have a sore heart 
if he turned his back upon her, whatever 
Miss Katherine may think." And having 
thus mentally expressed his opinion, the 
old soldier began to rub his harness, 
whistling softly to himself as he did so. 

In the meanwhile Francis Despard was 
writing his letter to Katherine. His visit 
to the stables had quite calmed him down. 
He lit another cigar, and then wrote a 
few lines to his cousin. 

"Dear Katie," he wrote, "you had 
scarcely left when one of those horrid, 
nervous head-aches, to which I am subject, 
came on, and, therefore, it will be im- 
possible for me to dine with your friends 
this evening. Please make a proper 
apology for me, and if the lover can be 
got out of the way for half-an-hour 
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to-morrow, at any time that is convenient 
to you to see me, I should very much like 
to call upon you, as I have a little matter 
of business to discuss. Send me a line to 
tell me the hour, and in the meanwhile I 
am sure you will allow me to remain your 
guest. 

" With love, yours affectionately, 

" F. Despard." 






CHAPTEE VIL 



AT THE FARM. 



While Graham North was driving Kath- 
erine to Dillford, in the dusky winter's 
twilight, and Francis De*spard was stand- 
ing in the harness-room, at Castle Hill, 
listening to Ben's gossip, the young girl, 
of whom the old soldier was talking, 
was gazing dreamily into the fire at 
home. 

She was sitting in the parlour at Thorn- 
ley Farm. A comfortably furnished room 
this, with heavy, old-fashioned mahogany 
chairs, and a long black sofa, with hair- 
seating covers, all of which had belonged 
to the farmer's father before him. The 
room was low, and the ceiUng smoky, 
but the Brussels carpet, with its square 
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formal pattern, was good, although it 
had been in use more than ten years, 
and on the high ornamental wooden 
mantelpiece was some valuable blue china, 
which had also stood there in the days of 
the farmer's parents. 

A stiff, old-world comfortable little room, 
but the fair, picturesque looking girl, who 
was gazing into the fire, seemed somehow 
unsuited to it. She was a graceful crea- 
ture, this Winny Eiddell, with her tall 
slender form, and her small head, with its 
crown of soft light hair, curled low down 
upon her white brow, but rolled up high 
at the back. 

Her dress also diJ not seem in keeping 
with her homely surroundings. She wore 
black velveteen, with deep lace ruffles 
at her throat and wrists, and a little 
jewelled clasp fastened the velvet band 
round her white throat. People said she 
was like a picture, and sitting there with 
her fair, dreamy face lit by the fire-light. 
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she might have been a beauty of bygone 
days, whose charms some famous hand 
had made to live. But, presently her 
lips parted with a little sigh ; she rose, 
and began walking slowly up and down 
the narrow room, with her right hand 
pressed tightly to her breast. 

In that hand she held a picture ; the 
picture of a face that was always before 
her. She did not need the sun's aid, nor 
man s aid, to recall those features. She 
knew every line, every look. She saw 
the black brows, the kind grey eyes, 
wherever she went. And she would see 
them really, she was thinking ; really to- 
morrow, and to-day was nearly done! 
To-morrow would soon be here, and then 
she would see Graham North. She would 
touch him, look in his face, kiss his ilips. 

So up and down the room she went, 
holding his picture to her breast. She 
could think of nothing else. She vaguely 
heard her father come in and swear in his 
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loud voice at the servants ; but lie did not 
come near her. Farmer Eiddell was essen- 
tially of the old rough school of northern 
farmers, and was not above working with 
his own hands, and his language and 
nature were alike strong and coarse. How 
this woodland flower could be his child was 
a marvel. But his wife had been a pretty 
woman, and Winny was supposed to have 
taken after her mother. Dorothy, the 
eldest daughter, was like her father. She was 
spare, reddish-skinned, and with darker hair 
tjian Winny's. But Dorothy was not ugly ; 
she was a strong, sensible, healthy young 
woman, nearly fifteen years older than her 
fair sister, with straight features, like the 
farmer's, and round, staring grey eyes. 
The farmer's eyes were blood-shot and 
Dorothy's were not, but that was about all 
the difference between them. But Dorothy 
was a useful woman. While Winny was 
dreaming of her lover, Dorothy was seeing 
the milk served out to the customers, and 
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keeping her round eyes fixed on the girl 
viho was measuring it. 

Dorothy did this every night and morn- 
ing. The milk was sold in the porch of the 
farm-house, and the farm servants' children 
generally came to fetch it. They tramped 
in now from the farm cottages and the 
adjoining hamlet ; the girls blue-nosed and 
starved with cold, but neat and tidy ; the 
boys rosy and dirty, and ready to pick up 
a stray turnip as they passed through the 
farm-yard for the purpose of making turnip 
lanterns, or to eat. 

The cold air blew in at the open porch 
door, but Dorothy kept to her post. The 
girl who was serving out the milk had a 
round, good-natured looking face, and a 
pair of merry dark eyes ; but she had a 
lover, and, therefore, Dorothy did not 
trust her. Dorothy, who had no lover, 
always considered girls who had " flighty." 
So she kept her eye on Susan, and saw the 
pints and the quarts properly entered on 
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the slate where the weekly account was 
kept. 

Presently, among the young customers, a 
very old woman came in, Dorothy nodded 
her head. 

"Well, Nannie, how are you to-night?" 
she said. 

The old woman nodded her head in 
reply. Her face was scored with a thou- 
sand wrinkles, brown and weather-beaten, 
and her eyes were sunk and dim. She was 
the mother of one of the farm-servants, and 
was over seventy years of age, but she 
liked what she called ''a crack "still, and 
was always well posted up in the affairs of 
her neighbours. 

" I've had my gran' dawter down from 
the Hall to-day. Miss Dorothy," she began 
in her thin voice. " Eh, what gran' doings 
they are going to have there? " 

"Grand doings," said Dorothy sharply. 
*'I thought there was no money to have 
any grand doings there ? " 
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" Eh, well, but a fine thing happened 
surely ; the youiig squire is going to be 
wed, and the young lady has a host p' tin, 
and madam herself is like to burst for joy 
about it. It's Miss Despard, o' Castle Hill, 
her that got the great fortin'." 

Dorothy's red skin grew redder as she 
heard the news. 

"I don't believe it," she said; "Miss 
Despard was going to marry her cousin, we 
heard the other day. 

The old woman grinned. She knew all 
about Winny Eiddell and Graham North* 
She had seen them meet a dozen times by 
the river in the long summer days; she 
had heard the gossip, the inuendoes, but 
she owed a grudge to Dorothy Eiddell, who 
had pulled her up sharply for not paying 
her score for eggs and milk, and she had 
come this bitterly cold night for the 
pleasure of paying "Miss Dorothy out." 

"Well, Miss Dorothy, I know naught," 
she continues, grinning still, " but me gran' 
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dawter, her that's laundry-i^aid at the Hall, 
ye ken, came down this afternoon full o' the 
news . She said madam had told cook this 
morn her own sel', and that madam was 
like to crack o' joy — eh, 'twill be a gran' 
thing, for there's naught like tin ! " And 
again Nannie distended her toothless jaws. 

" I don't believe it," repeated Dorothy, 
but she was so disturbed by the news that 
she walked out of the porch and forgot all 
about the milk score, and the old woman 
looked after her with the utmost satisfac- 
tion. 

" Miss Winny 'ill lose her fine lad," she 
remarked to the merry-eyed Susan, but the 
good-natured girl gave her no encourage- 
ment, and Nannie having got her milk; 
hobbled away. 

Dorothy Eiddell, who was a sensible 
woman, walked into the kitchen where her 
father was smoking, but she did not at that 
moment tell him what Nannie had said. 
Nor did she tell her young sister. She was 
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Bharp-tongued but not bad-hearted, and sbe 
knew that Winny loved Graham North 
only too well. If she had been angryshe 
might have told her, but now she felt afraid 
and sorry for the girl. She had heard a 
vague rumour about Miss Despard before, 
but she had never believed it. It was gene- 
rally believed indeed, in the neighbourhood 
that Miss Despard would marry her soldier 
cousin. They had a report that the old 
man had willed it so, and Ben, the Castle 
Hill coachman, generally gave out that he 
was quite sure that " Miss Katherine would 
marry the Captain." 

But Nannie's words had made Dorothy 
feel very anxious, and she determined to 
speak to her father about Winny, after her 
young sister had gone to bed. But now 
she got the tea ready, and presently Susan 
having served all the customers, came into 
the kitchen to fry the bacon and eggs for 
the farmer's refreshment. 

There he sat, a huge man, tall and 
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heavily built, smoking his long pipe, and 
with his round blood-shot eyes fixed on the 
frying-pan. His face was red, and he smelt 
very strongly of sea-weed. A great storm 
had happened on the nearest coast during 
the night, and the farmer had been up be- 
times in the morning and down with his 
men and carts to the shore, to gather the 
brown sea-weed, which is considered valu- 
able manure. 

" Come, lassie, look sharp," he said to his 
daughter, and so Susan caught up the tea- 
tray and carried it into the parlour, and 
Dorothy having made the tea followed her, 
and began bustling about and lighting the 
lamp. 

Winny was still there. They were a 
wonderful contrast these two sisters, the 
children of one father and mother. Dorothy 
was dressed in a plain, neat, well-made, 
brown merino, with her hair parted down 
the front, and platted at the back in the 
old-fashioned style. She wore white cuffs 
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and a stiff collar, and she highly disap- 
proved of the way in which Winny dressed. 
But the farmer would not have Winny 
interfered with. 

" Let the bonny lass dress as she likes," 
he would answer to Dorothy's remon- 
strances on the subject ; " thou's got a 
bit stiff in the back, but she's a young thing, 
and is sure to want her falfals." 

So Winny's " falfals " were never grudged 
by the farmer, and he often put a pound 
into her hand that Dorothy never heard of. 
They were supposed to have the same 
allowance for their dress, but Eiddell was 
proud of his " pretty lass," and used to 
boast over his toddy that " none could beat 
her on the country-side." 

Winny was fond of her rough kind, 
father, and went up to give him a kiss 
when he came into the parlour in spite of 
the scent of sea-weed which he brought in 
with him. But the farmer waved her back. 

" Don't come nigh me, my bonny bird," 
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he said, " till I've had a good wash, for I'm 
not fit to be beside thee in thy grand 
gown." 

Winny laughed and retreated, and then 
Kiddell sat down to his tea, and the bacon 
and eggs, and huge slices of cold leg of 
mutton, went down his capacious throat in 
rapid succession. He had worked hard and 
he was hungry, but he noticed that Winny 
scarcely ate anything. 

" Thou's off thy feed, dearie," he said 
somewhat anxiously, looking at his fair 
daughter. 

" Oh, no, father," she answered smilingly, 
" I have not been working like you, I have 
been doing nothing." 

The farmer shook his head, and Dorothy 
gave a little token of disapproval. 

" I wish you would employ yourself 
more, Winny," she said. 

Winny pouted. 

" Let the lassie alone," snapped the 
farmer, who would never allow Winnv to 
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be spoken to ; " she's plenty o' time before 
her to larn to be useful ; she's only orna- 
mental now, eh, Winny ? " 

With such feelings of admiring affection 
for his young daughter as these, imagine 
Riddell's rage, when after Winny had 
retired to bed, Dorothy quietly came down 
stairs, and entered the parlour and shut the 
door behind her. 

'^ What's thou want my lassie ? " said the 
farmer, looking up surprised by her entrance. 
He was in a good humour now ; he had 
already had two strong glasses of whisky 
toddy, and he had got his great boots off, 
and was enjoying his pipe and his weekly 
newspaper. 

"I want to speak to you father about 
Winny," answered Dorothy, determinately. 

"What's thou got to say?" asked the 
farmer sharply. 

" Only this," said Dorothy, " I wish you 
would see after her, and the young man 
Graham North." 
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•' Graham North ! " repeated the farmer, 
and he laid down his pipe. 

" Yes father ; Winny has been carrying 
oh with him months and months riow^ a»d 
Tm uneasy about the girl, that's the truth. 
I don't like her looks — her heart's set on 
this young man, I believe, and I don't be- 
lieve he means anything — and I heard to- 
day " 

" What ! " shouted the farmer, jumping 
up from his seat, " anything against my 
girl? Tell me who said it, and I will tear 
his foul tongue from his throat ! " 

" No, no, father, nothing against *Winny ; 
but I heard to-day that this young man, 
Graham North, is said to be engaged to 
Miss Despard, of Castle Hill, and if there is 
any truth in this you should see after it^ 
for I believe it will just break Winny's 
heart." 

The farmer's face turned purple. 

"If I thought," he said, choking with 
rage, ** that this young fellow dare- ^" 
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. " It's most likely all nonsense," said the 
sensible Dorothy.; "I've heard a dozen 
times Miss Despard was going to marry her 
cousin the Captain. But something should 
be done about Winny. She's not the girl 
she was ; she's lost heart in everything, and 
she goes wandering about in the dusk till 
I'm just sick of seeing her, trying to meet 
this young man, and it's quite time her 
father looked into it." 

The farmer sat down again and took up 
his pipe, and stared into the fire comtempla- 
tively. He was not quite unaware of the 
intimacy between Winny and Graham North ; 
nay, he had often indulged in secret hopes 
that his " bonny lass " was the chosen bride 
of the young Squire. He knew, of course, 
of the Graham North's embarrassments. 
But his family had been their tenants for 
two generations, and the farmer was a man 
who had saved money, and he did not mean 
his "lassies" to go portionless to their 
husbands. He was proud of Winny, and 
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he wanted her to be a lady, and, therefore, 
he had never interfered with her acquaint- 
ance with Graham North. 
' "And you think " he said pre- 
sently, puffing vigorously at his pipe, and 
looking round for advice from his eldest 
daughter. 

"I think you should just go up to the 
Hall and see the young man, and ask him 
straight out what he means," replied 
Dorothy to the unspoken question. " I 
would have it out one way or the other, 
and you may tell him from me, he is just 
breaking the girl's heart." 

" He'd better not ! " interrupted the 
farmer, with a savage oath. 

"He just is then," said Dorothy, passion- 
ately, " breaking her heart, and losing her 
character into the bargain. He has no 
right to go after Miss Despard; he chose 
to pick up with Winny, and he should stick 
to her, and it's your place to see that he 
does." 
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The farmer took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and nodded his head twice. 

"I'll see about it to-morrow morning,'* 
he said, and Dorothy knew her father 
would keep his word. 
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AT THE HALL. 



Caftain Despard-s note declining to dine at 
Dillford, was handed to Katherine when she 
was dressing for dinner. The moment she 
read it she knew it was an excuse, for 
Francis Despard was not subject to nervous 
headaches, nor indeed nervous attacks of 
any sort. 

He did not choose to dine at Dillford, 
because she had told him she was engaged 
to Graham North, Katherine naturally 
concluded, and she felt sorry and vexed 
that he would not come. 

For in a friendly, almost sisterly way, 
she was fond of her cousin Frank. He 
had asked her to be his wife, but Katherine 
who was not in the least vain, did not 
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believe he was in love with her. He had 
asked her, she thought, because their uncle 
had left her the fortune which he had ex- 
pected, yet Katherine did not feel angry 
with Frank Despard for making this pro- 
posal, though she ascribed such an un- 
flattering motive for it. 

But as she went on with her toilet, she 
took herself to task after reading her 
cousin's note for being less cordial in her 
manner to Graham during their drive home 
from Castle Hill. She had allowed Frank's 
words to influence her, and now by his 
note she easily saw that Frank was very 
angry about her engagement. His words 
then had been but stupid jealous words, 
decided Katherine, and it was very unkind 
and wrong of Frank to have spoken 
them. 

So she went down to dinner determined 
to atone to Graham for her slight coldness ; 
she smiled very brightly when he came to 
her side, and the evening passed away 
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without any cloud or shadow between 
them. It indeed seemed a happy little 
family party this, when Mrs. Graham 
North, her son and Katherine, went into 
the drawing-room, and joined the old 
squire there, who never dined with the 
rest, as he required some one to feed him. 

Mrs. North had her arm through 
Katherine's as they entered the room, and 
she led her up to the old man by the fire. 

" Here is your new daughter, Graham," 
she said, addressing her husband, and 
putting Katherine's hand on the poor 
squire's shaking paralyzed one. 

The squire looked up with his sunken 
dimmed eyes at the face of the blooming 
handsome woman before him, and muttered 
some inarticulate words, and tried to lift 
his hands as though to bless her. 

Katherine was afiected, her sweet sympa- 
thetic nature was touched at this spectacle 
of helpless age, and she knelt down and 
kissed the squire's cold hands. 
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Then the old man let them fall on her 
shoulder, and as he did so he spoke a few 
words more plainly than usual. 

" God — bless — and keep you," he said, 
*^and — and Graham." 

Tears stood in Katherine's eyes, and now 
Graham came forward and also laid his 
hands on Katherine's shoulders. 

" I — will try to make her happy, father," 
he said, in a tone of much emotion, and 
Katherine put up her hands and clasped 
Graham's as he spoke. 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of this 
little scene that nerved Graham to do what 
he had vainly tried to do the day before. 
At all events, before he went to bed that 
night, he forced himself to write to Winny 
Eiddell to tell her of his engagement to 
Katherine. 

It is almost impossible to describe the 
miserable feelings with which he went 
through this bitter task. But he had 
promised to meet Winny the next day, and 
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how could lie meet her? At first it had 
seemed more easy to him. to tell her than to 
write to her, but now a strange distaste 
had come over him at the idea of seeing 
Winny again, and, besides, such a meeting 
miirht reach the ears of Katherine. 

So when all the house was still, he sat 
down to his desk and tried to frame in gentle 
words the miserable truth. He could not 
write, " I no longer love you — ^I am weary 
of all this wretchedness — forget me dear 
Winny." What he did write meant as 
much, but he told it as kindly as he 
could. 

** Dear Winny," he commenced, "I can- 
not tell you how unhappy it makes me feel 
to write you this letter, for I fear it will 
mg,ke you unhappy to receive it. But 
something has happened that it is but 
right that you should know, though it 
makes me very misei'able to tell you. I 
am anxious about yoti, and you will, I am 
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sure, believe that I shall always remain 
your friend, and that I can never forget 
our love. 

"You do not know anything about money 
my poor child, but I want you to understand 
that I am poorer than any roadside beggar 
that you meet, nay,' worse, for I am over- 
whelmed with debt, and the estate is mort- 
gaged beyond its value, and at any time 
my father and mother might be left with* 
out a home. This is a miserable position 
to be in, Winny, but I want you to realize 
it, so that you may forgive me; so that 
you may excuse me, and perhaps think 
kindly of me, even when you learn what 
I am about to tell you. 

"Dear Winny, you have heard of Miss 
Despard? She is a very noble woman, 
and she knows how poor I am, and hpw 
unworthy of her in every way, yet she 
has promised to be my wife. My mother 
wishes this very much, and Miss Despard 
is rich, otherwise I could not marry her. 
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K I had been rich, things would have been 
very different, but as it is, I ask you to 
forgive me. I will never forget you, dear 
Winhy, but you must try to forget me, 
and be happy with some one more worthy 
of your love. Do not grieve about me, 
Winny; if it were in my power I would 
not act thus, 'but this wretched want of 
money stands in the way of everything. 
I promised to meet you to-morrow, but it 
is better that I should not do so now, 
and once more asking your forgiveness, I 
remain, always, 

" Your friend, 

" G. N." 

Graham North finished this letter and 
then re-read it, and decided he could not 
send it. He was ashamed of it, and, indeed, 
of himself. No, he could not send it ! 
Perhaps he had better see Winny — try to 
break his bitter news by degrees, and not 
write it in this brutal fashion. 

VOL. I. 8 
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But he did not tear up his letter ; he 
locked it away, and spent a very miserable, 
restless night thinking of it. At one mo- 
ment he decided to keep his appointment 
with Winny, the next shrank back from an 
interview that he knew must be a most 
unhappy one. 

The morning found him still undecided. 
He went down to breakfast looking so pale 
and worn that he was forced to plead 
illness as an excuse for his appearance. 
As he did so his mother looked at him anx- 
iously, and Katherine with the tenderest 
pity. 

For she thought it was want of money, 
and that the family embarrassments were 
the cause of his uneasiness. " Oh ! if he 
were not so proud," she kept thinking, and 
when he rose from the table she also rose, 
and slid her hand through his arm, and 
whispered in his ear she wanted a word 
with him. 

What the word was we may easily guess. 
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Katberine entreated liim to make use of 
some of the large sum of ready money that 
her uncle had left her ; pointing out to him 
that his interests were* now hers, and saying 
everything that a generous-minded woman 
could say to lessen the galled pride of the 
man at receiving sabh an offer. 

He thanked her ; he said again how un- 
worthy he was of all her goodness, and 
while he was speaking to her his mother, 
who had left them alone immediately after 
breakfast was over, once more re-entered 
the room. 

*• Graham, my dear," she said, speaking 
not quite in her usual tones of proud self- 
possession, " there is a person wants to 
speak to you for a moment. I desired 
them to show him into the library. 

"Who is it, mother?" asked Graham 
abruptly. 

" Some one on business, my dear, I think 
— some estimate of drainage, I believe," 
answered Mrs. Graham North with affected 
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carelessness. But as her son turned to 
leave the room, after saying to Katherine, 
" excuse me for a few minutes," his mother 
followed him to the door, and closed it 
behind her. 

"By-the-by, my dear," she said as she 
did so. But the moment the door was shut 
her voice and her expression changed. 

" Graham," she whispered in his ear, " it 
is that man Eiddell — get him away as 
quickly and as quietly as you can." 

" Eiddell I " repeated Graham North, and 
he grew quite pale. 

His mother nodded her head. 

" Get him away quietly," she hissed 
again into her son's ear. "I will keep 
Katherine here till he is gone." And with 
another nod, Mrs. Graham North returned 
to the breakfast-room. 

As she disappeared Graham drew a deep, 
long breath ; he set his teeth, his hands 
involuntarily closed. He stood still for a 
moment, unable to nerve himself to meet 
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his visitor. Then with a strong effort he 
tried to recover himself, and with a forced 
smile on his lips, he opened the library 
door and went in to talk to Farmer 
Eiddell. 
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RICHARD RIDDELL. 



As Graham entered the library, the farmer, 
who was staring out of the window, turned 
round, and gave him rather a surly nod. 

" 'Morning, sir," he said ; " it's an un- 
common cold morning." 

"Yes, very cold," answered Graham 
North, "won't you take a seat, Mr. Bid- 
dell ? " 

"Well, sir, I can say what I've got to 
say standing — in fact, Mr. Graham, it's 
come to this — my eldest darter Dorothy 
sent me to speak to ye this morning, and if 
she hadn't sent me I'd ha* come myself." 

As Eiddell made this speech, he put on 
the extra rough air which a generally good- 
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natured man often assumes when he has 
got anything disagreeable to say, and as 
Graham heard his tone the bitter know- 
ledge of his own shortcomings rose grimly 
before him. 

"If you wish to speak to me, Mr. Riddell, 
no one will disturb us here," he said after a 
moment's thought. 

" I do wish to speak to ye, Mr. Graham ! " 
answered the farmer, grasping the collar of 
his own coat, as if to give strength to his 
purpose; "look here now, I won't have 
any more carryings on with my girl Winny, 
that's the honest truth." 

Graham North cast down his eyes deeply 
embarrassed. 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Eiddell," he said. 

" It's no good being sorry, sir — we 're 
often mighty sorry after we 're let the cat 
out of the bag, but that doesn't catch her 
again ! Dorothy said I was to say — you 
see my old woman being gone Dorothy 
naturally takes the management of me, as 
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women will try to manage every man they 
happen to lay hands on — and Dorothy said, 
* go up to the Hall, father, and tell Mr. 
Graham you are determined to put a stop 
to him.' " 

" Mr. Kiddell " began Graham, but the 

farmer stopped him with a gesture. 

" Wait a bit, Mr. Graham, I'm not done 
yet with what Dorothy said — she said I was 
determined to put a stop to you — and so I 
am, sir. There ! I won't have any more of 
your going's on — that is, of course, unless 
you mean to go on for good ? " 

" You mean " 

" I mean marriage, sir ! If a man goes 
on dilly-dallying and shilly-shallying with a 
young woman, and means nothing but 
dilly-dallying and shilly-shallying, then 
he should be put a stop to, but if he means 
a proper end to his dilly-dallying and 
shilly-shallying, then that makes all the 
difference, and I'm not the man to inter- 
fere." 
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•*I can only say — " said Graham, in 
visible annoyance and distress. 

" That you're sorry ? " interrupted Eiddell 
as Graham hesitated. ** Well, then, Mr. 
Graham, show you're sorry, and act like an 
honest man. You see, sir," and the farmer 
gave a fresh grasp at his coat, " the old 
woman having left us, I'm a kind o' mother 
and father, as well as father to our little 
Win; and then I'll ha' to answer to her 
mother for the girl when I m gone, for as 
sure as fate when I go after the old woman 
to the grave she'll be there ready to call 
me over the coals ! She did it all her life, 
sir, and depend 'ont she'll catch the first 
opportunity she has of making a general 
reckoning." 

And the farmer gave a grim laugh. 

Graham also half smiled. 

"Well, Mr. EiddeU," he said, "I have 
been very much to blame — I — ^I — ^looked on 
Winny as a child I think — ^I — ^I meant no 
harm." 
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"But did it for all that! Look h»e, 
sir, there's a kind o' disea:se that gets a 
Vast o' fine names, consumption and the 
like, and which drives the colour from the 
face, and the lightness from the step, and 
the pleasure from everything ! It's a mil- 
dew, eating away the good o' the grain, 
and having what's not worth keeping. 
D'ye see young sir ? My lass is sickening 
o' this disease, and her step is heavy and 
her face is pale, though she used to be like 
the sunshine coming and going about the 
house! And what's done it? What's 
changed the girl and made her life dreary 
and weary to her ? I'll tell ye', Mr. Graham, 
a fine gentleman's amusement —you were 
idle; you had nothing to do, and so to 
spend the time ye' broke the heart o' my 
lass ! " 

"No, no, Mr. Eiddell, not so bad as 
that I " said Graham, in an agitated tone of 
voice, beginning to pace the room. 

"Something very nigh it at any rate. 
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Dorothy said, * father^ tell him he's broke 
lier heart,' that was what Dorothy said, 
and Dorothy's a shrewd woman, a bit stiff 
in the back, and good fifteen years older 
than our little Win. But those were her 
very words." 

Still Graham kept pacing up and down, 
evidently greatly distressed. 

" I would give anything," he said, '* be- 
lieve me, Mr. Eiddell, anything, to undo 
what I have done ! " 

" Well," said Kiddell, as if considering, 
and he now plunged both his hands into his 
capacious pockets, " there's one way — I 
know you and the old Squire are precious 
hard up, Mr. Graham — ay, precious hard 
up — but for the little lass' sake, to bring a 
bit o' colour to her cheeks, and the Uglit- 
ness to her steps, I'll make a sacrifice. I've 
two thousand pounds and over lying at the 
bank, and if you'll marry little Win, I'll put 
two thousand pounds into your hand on 
the wedding-day ? " 
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" I cannot, I cannot, Mr. Eiddell ! ** cried 
Graham, terribly distressed. 

" You cannot !" said Eiddell, very loudly 
and angrily. " You mean you won't, you 
young scamp, I suppose ? Cannot marry a 
girl you've been dancing after six months 
and more, and with two thousand pounds 
in her pocket ! I tell you what I think o' 
you, sir — I think you're a sneak ! " 

" You cannot blame me more than I 
blame myself." 

" Then why not act as an honest man 
and get rid of both my blame and your 
own ? The girl's a good girl ; good and 
true as gold, and with a bonny face of her 

own till you came nigh to blight it 

look here, Mr. Graham, if you'll marry 
her " 

Graham put out his hand deprecatingly. 
" I have told you it is impossible," he said. 

"What for?" cried Eiddell, almost 
shouting. " Tell me that, man ? Is it 
because the lass was born at the farm 
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and you at the hall? You should ha' 
thought o' that before — thought of it 
before you came dilly-dallying and shilly- 
shallying, and breaking the girl's heart ! " 

" I am too poor, Mr. Kiddell," said 
Graham, more firmly. 

"Haven't I offered you two thousand 
pounds? A good price to pay, I think, 
for a dilly-dallying shilly-shallying fellow 
like vou!" 

Graham stood silent, frowning. 

" Won't ye' speak ? " said Eiddell, raising 
his voice still higher. " Dorothy said, 
* make him speak,' and I've done my best, 
but you are very contradictious." 

" I have told you, Mr. Eiddell, it is simply 
impossible," repeated Graham. 

" Then I'll tell ye what I think !" shouted 
Eiddell at the top of his rough voice. " I 
think you're a mean contemptible sneak! 
and if you are after Miss Despard, as they 
say ye are " 

But here the library door hastily opened. 
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and Mrs. Graham North hurried into the 
room, holding up her hand. 

" What is the matter, Graham ? " she 
asked excitedly. "Mr. Eiddell, excuse me if 
I interrupt your conversation, but you are 
speaking so loudly I fear my husband will 
hear you, and you know the state of his 
health? The slightest excitement, the 
slightest noise, the doctors say, will kill 
him ! " 

"I don't want to hurt the old squire, 
ma'am," said Eiddell, lowering his voice, 
but still speaking angrily and sullenly ; 
*' but as for this young man '' 

" Please, Mr. Eiddell," said Mrs. North 
earnestly, " do not speak so loudly. Indeed 
my husband is very ill ! If you have any- 
thing to say to my son, do, I entreat you as 
a favour, say it some other time." 

"Some other time," answered Eiddell. 
" Ay, that's like his sneaking ways ! I tell 
you what it is, Mrs. North, this young man 
has behaved like a scoundrel." 
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"YOu can settle your dispute after-r 
wards," urged Mrs. North ; " do go away 
just now, Mr. Eiddell, I am in terror lesli 
Mr. Graham North should hear you." 

" Oh ! very well," said Eiddell, " I can go 
away when I'm asked ; " but look you here, 
Mrs. North (and he raised his hand threat- 
eningly), " if this young man dare come 
nigh my girl any more, well then I'll punch 
his head in, that's all, and no mistake, or 
my name isn't Eichard Eiddell !" 

" Please go away," entreated Mrs. North. 

"Oh! I'll go," said EiddeU roughly. 
*' Good-day to ye, ma'am — but as for you, 
sir" (and he shook his fist at Graham), "I 
know how I'll serve you if you come a 
customer any more to my shop ! " And 
with another threatening shake of his 
fist Eiddell at last went. away. 

As he closed the door Graham North 
flung himself on a chair, and covered his 
face with his hand. 

" What is all this about, Graham ? " 
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asked his mother eagerly, and trembling as 
she spoke. " I have suffered agonies, 
absolute agonies, for the last quarter of an 
hour. Katherine Despard would go to her 
own room, it is just over this you know, 
and as she crossed the hall she must have 
heard this wretched man disputing with 
you. Luckily I thought of 3'our poor 
father, or he never would have gone away. 
Oh! Graham, this is dreadful — too dread- 
ful ! " 

" I have deserved it, mother — I am what 
he said — no better than what he said!'* 
answered Graham without raising his head. 

" Oh ! Graham ! " 

" I have no right to speak to Katherine 
Despard," continued Graham ; " none, 
none — mother, I have no right to marry 
her." 

" Are you mad, Graham ! " said Mrs. 
North in strong excitement; "utterly 
mad! You have engaged yourself to 
Katherine " 
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" Yes, mother," interrupted Graham, now 
looking up ; "I was led away — I forgot 
other claims — absolute claims upon my 
honour. I must tell Katherine — I must go 
away " 

" Oh ! Graham," cried Mrs. North im- 
ploringly, going up to him and taking his 
hand, " will you hear me ? Will you break 
your mother's heart? You know ruin is 
staring us in the face, and this generous 
girl loves you ; will give you all she has ! 
What right had you to win her love, to 
seek her love, and then talk thus ? You 
had no right — and — if in some hour o^ 
folly — you have promised what you can 
never do ; well, you must arrange things — 
surely you can arrange matters like other 
men ? You like Katherine, you respect 
her ? " 

" Yes, yes, indeed, mother." 

''Then for her sake, for the sake of a 
noble generous girl who loves you, keep 
this miserable affair quiet, and do not let 
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it reach Katherine's ears. Graham, here 
is a girl good, pure, and beautiful, and 
will you cast away her love for what? 
You have no means to marry even if you 
were so mad unless your wife brought you 
a fortune, therefore, what good would you 
do by throwing over Katherine Despard? 
Oh ! my dear, dear boy " (and Mrs. North 
went up to him and clasped his hand) '^ do 
not bring shame and misery on us all! 
Better make any sacrifice — if these people 
want money, surely we can borrow 
some ? " 

Graham did not speak; he knit his 
brows; he was wondering if Mr. Dixon 
could help him. 

" Say nothing to Katherine, at least," 
urged Mrs. North. " Oh ! Graham " (and 
she burst into - tears), " when you were 
born I nearly died — and I would rather 
have died — rather, far die now, than see 
you degraded and disgraced ! And nothing 
degrades a man like a low marriage ; it 
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pulls him down to the dust, and generally 
leaves him lying there ! " 

" I am not going to make a low mar- 
riage, mother," said Graham moodily, " but 
I would rather be alone — I will think what 
it is best to do." 

•' Only promise to say nothing to Kath- 
erine ; if you will promise this, I will go ? " 

"Well for the present, I 'promise — I 
think I shall see Dixon " 

" To be sure," interrupted Mrs. North, 
drying her tears ; " see him at once dear ; 
he is a man to be trusted, and he will 
arrange this for you. I would go now 
Graham ; Katherine wants to see her 
cousin, who has some business arrange- 
ments to make with her, and she asked 
if he might come here to lunch, but if 
you make haste you can be back in time, 
and if you are not it's of no consequence. 
Shall I tell Katherine you are going to 
Normanton on business?" 

"Perhaps it would be best — I don't 
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care to see Despard ^yes, mother, tell 
Katherine I am going to Normanton." 

They settled it thus, and Mrs. Graham 
North went to seek Katherine, and Graham 
was left alone with his own miserable 
thoughts. How miserable these were he 
could not have told his mother. He paced 
the room with bitten lips and knitted brows. 
He thought of Winny, loving, devoted 
to him — almost a child — with her Wrecked 
life and her broken heart. But on the 
other hand there was Katherine, and the 
overwhelming embarrassments of his own 
position. He could not marry Winny ; 
he had no money to marry her, and in 
a moment of folly he had bound himself 
to Katherine. What could he do? Turn 
which way he would he seemed to himself 
no better than a villain, and yet he was 
not born to be a villain. He had been 
weak, he had been mad, he told himself, 
but he would have married Winny if he 
could. 
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"Though but misery would have come 
of it," he thought sadly enough ; " a man 
wants something more than a pretty face 
on Jiis long-life journey — but it is impossible 
— and she, poor child, in reality, will be 
far happier without me." 

But he decided to see Mr. Dixon without 
delay. It was no use trying to see Winny 
now, for no doubt her father had forbidden 
her to meet him, but Mr. Dixon might 
perhaps be able to make some money 
arrangement with the farmer, if the old 
lawyer were to point out the absolutely 
ruined condition of the family at Dillford, 
and the utter impossibility of Graham 
North marrying any one unless his wife 
brought him a large fortune. 

With this vague hope Graham tried to 
comfort himself, and before he started 
for Normanton, his mother brought him 
a few lines from Katherine. 



(( 



I hear you are going to Normanton 
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on business," the generous girl had written, 

" so please do not forget the conversation 

that we had this morning after breakfast. 

My interests are now yours, and there are 

many unused thousands lying at the Bank, 

to which you are more t.han welcome. 

I shall think you do not care for me unless 

you take them." 

" K. D." 

So with, this note in his pocket, Graham 
rode into Normanton to see Mr. Dixon, 
and to try what money would do to heal 
a broken heart. 




CHAPTEE X. 



A BAD BUSINESS. 



Katherine Despard was not displeased that 
Graham would be absent when she expected 
her cousin. After Captain Despard's note 
she did not wish these two men to meet 
until Despard had become more reconciled 
and accustomed to her engagement to 
Graham North. She had written to ask 
her cousin to lunch at Dillford, and she 
had added this little postcript after hearing 
from Mrs. Graham North that her son 
was going into Normanton on business, 
" Graham will not be here, so I shall be 
quite disengaged." 

Francis Despard smiled grimly when he 
read this postcript. It was just what he 
wanted ; he wished to see Katherine 
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alone ; and here was the opportunity. 
So he sent one of the stable lads over to 
Dillford to let Katherine know that he 
would have the pleasure of lunching with 
Mrs. Graham North, " and my fair cousin." 

Katherine smiled when she read these 
words. After all she thought it was 
not unnatural that poor Frank should be 
disappointed. But he would learn to like 
Graham ; yes, she was quite sure he would 
like him, and then Frank would be almost 
like a brother to them both. 

In the meanwhile Graham was riding 
sharply into Normanton, with a hard set 
face, like a man determined to go through 
something intensely painful. 

He rode straight up to Mr. Dixon's 
office, but found the old lawyer absent. 
He was unwell, had a bad cold, the head 
clerk told Graham, and did not intend to 
" come into town " that day. 

Graham frowned when he heard this. 
Mr. Dixon lived at a pretty little country 
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house, some three miles out of Normanton, 
and there cultivated flowers, beos, and 
black pigs. Graham knew the place well, 
but hesitated to intrude on Mr. Dixon's 
privacy. Still the case was urgent, and 
Mr. Dixon was a friend as well as a lawyer. 
At last he decided to go to Briarfield, 
and soon found himself at the gateway of 
that neat and pleasant home. 

It was a large roomy cottage, standing 
in a big old-fashioned garden, and with a 
couple of fields attached. Everything 
about the place told that the owner was 
well off. His pigs were housed in lux- 
urious comfort, his bees had the choicest 
of hives, and his flowers and trees at this . 
bitter winter time were bassed and pro- 
tected from the frost by every possible 
precaution. 

It was a cosy spot, and presently Graham 
found himself in a cosy dining-room, where 
a splendid fire was blazing. The old 
lawyer was sitting reading the newspapers, 
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in a great easy chair close to the hearth, 
and a fine collie dog was lying asleep on 
the rug. 

She looked up and growled as Graham 
entered, for Jeanie liked no strangers, but 
the old lawyer looked up and smiled. 

"Why, my dear lad," he said, rising and 
holding out his hand, " whoever expected 
to see- you here! I hope nothing is 
amiss ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Dixon, I am sorry to say there 
is," answered Graham, and he looked down, 
ashamed and agitated. 

" Not about Miss Despard, surely ? " 
asked Mr. Dixon anxiously. 

"No, not about Miss Despard; Miss 
Despard is the noblest, the most generous 
of women — but — I am ashamed to begin 
the story, Mr. Dixon " 

" Come, come, don't mind me," smiled 
the old lawyer ; " take off your coat, Mr. 
Graham, and come and sit down by the 
fire, and let's hear it all. Jeanie, my 
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woman, be done that row. I'll ring 
for a glass of sherry and a bkcuit, and 
when you are a bit thawed, you'll tell 
what you've got to say. If it's not about 
Miss Despard we'll manage to put ^it 
straight." 

Graham drank his glass of sherry, and 
Jeanie, after sniffing at his knees and look- 
ing at him with her beautiful sagacious 
eyes, appeared satisfied with his re- 
spectability, and subsided again into 
placid slumber. Still Graham hesitated. 
It is easy enough to decide to do a 
painful thing, but the performance seems 
sometimes almost impossible, and it seemed 
so to Graham now. 

" Come, Mr. Graham, out with it," said 
Mr. Dixon, after glancing at the young 
man's pale, agitated face. 

Then Graham began. 

" I have been a fool, worse than a fool," 
he said gloomily ; " there is a young girl, 
Mr. Dixon " 
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" Ah, ah," said the old man, shaking his 
head as Graham paused. 

" I only am to blame," went on Graham, 
nervously ; " she is a pretty innocent 
girl — and we have been foolish — too fond 
of each other, in fact — and her father " 

"Her father?" interrupted Mr. Dixon, 
looking sharply up. 

"Yes, Biddell our tenant at Thornley 
farm came this morning, and wants me 
to marry her. You know it is impossible, 
Mr. Dixon ; it is not from any pride or 
folly, it is simply because I am penniless." 

Graham blurted out this explanation 
without ever once looking in the face of 
his old friend, and Mr. Dixon shook his 
head again and sighed when he heard the 
words. 

" It's a bad job," he said — " a very bad 
job." 

" It's a miserable affair — and then about 
Katherine — ^Miss Despard. My mother was 
most wishful for this, and, without thinking 
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of the consequences, I asked her to be my 
wife — ^in fact, I am at my wit's end! " 

*^ And did you ask the other lassie to be 
your wife too ? " asked old Dixon. 

" No, I never did — ^how could I? I have 
no means to keep a wife — but this poor 
girl — ^well, I fear she cares for me far too 
much, Mr. Dixon, and I thought perhaps 
some monev arrangement could be made 
with Eiddell. Would you see him? Tell 
him how utterly out of my power it is to 
marry her ; no one knows this better than 
you do, and if he will name any sum — I 
think I can raise it." 

" 1 don't like the business, Mr. Graham," 
said Mr.iDixon, very gravely ; " Eiddell is a 
violent man, and if he thinks you have 
trifled with his daughter's affections " 

" I am quite conscious of my fault, Mr. 
Dixon ; I would give anything to undo the 
past, but there it is ; I thought I would 
come to you ; you are an old friend, and if 
you would help me " 
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"I would help you willingly if I could 
lad, most willingly, but this man Eiddell 
isn't an easy customer to deal with. I'm 
told he's a violent man in his cups, and the 
question is, is he a likely . man to take 
money in compensation for what he con- 
siders bad behaviour to his daughter? I 
very much doubt it." 

Graham was silent, and Jeanie gave a 
low, uneasy moan from the rug. 

" She knows we are talking about some- 
thing disagreeable," said Mr. Dixon, point- 
ing to his collie ; " ay, their knowledge is 
wonderful. Well, Mr. Graham, we must 
try to do something ; it will never do to let 
Castle Hill, a handsome young lady, and a 
great income slip out of our fingers without . 
a great efibrt. I'll see EiddeU ; let me see, 
I'd best write him a note, and ask him to 
come over here to-morrow, and I'll try to 
make some arrangement." 

"You are very, very good, Mr. Dixon.'* 

" I'm sorry for you, lad ; ay, ay, things 
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begun in jest, meaning no harm, but where 
do they end ? Well, well, the young will 
be young to the end of the chapter. So 
this is a bonny lass, this rustic love of 
yours, is she ? " 

" She is a pretty girl, and a good girl," 
said Graham, affected, "and it is the 
thought of the pain all this will cause her 
that makes me most miserable. I am 
ashamed of myself when I think of her. But 
you know the wretched state of our affairs." 

" And you haven't made them better, Mr. 
Graham, by this business. However, what's 
done is done ; I wish, I'm sure, no further 
harm may come of it." 

Upon this Jeanie gave a most melancholy 
whine. 

"Hear the dumb creature," said the old 
man shaking his head. " Hush, Jeanie, my 
woman, you needn't make things worse 
than they are. Well, I'll do what I can — 
m see this fellow, and Til drop you a line 
as to the result. In the meanwhile keep 
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out of his way if you can, and keep as 
quiet as possible. I would have no gay 
wedding down here ; take an old friend's 
advice, get married in London, and let 
things settle down a bit before you come 
iDack. That soldier-cousin is down here, 
Tm told — that's a pity — ^he won't be your 
friend in this matter, you may depend ou't ; 
however, we must do our best." 

As Mr. Dixon was thus giving his advice 
to Graham, the very thing he was afraid of 
was happening at Dillford. 

Captain Despard had duly arrived there 
to lunch, and made himself very agreeable 
during that meal. He had seen much of 
life, and knew how to turn his knowledge 
to account. He was not absolutely clever, 
but he could talk well and amusingly, 
though the slight defect in his hearing was 
no doubt a draw-back. But he got over 
this somehow, and Mrs. Graham North was 
quite charmed with him, until he turned to 
his cousin and said with the greatest coolness : 
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"Katie, my dear, I would like a few 
words with you about our affairs, so if Mrs. 
Graham North will excuse us, and if you 
will put on a warm cloak, we might take a 
short walk together ? " 

For a moment Katherine hesitated, for 
she thought of Graham, and Mrs. North 
took advantage of her hesitation. 

"Don't you think it is rather cold for 
you to go out, Katherine ? " she said. " If 
you want any private conversation with 
Captain Despard," — and she looked at him 
with a smile — "there is a fire in the 
drawing-room, and no one is there." 

" Will that do, Frank ? " asked Katherine, 
looking at her cousin. 

Captain Despard gave a little shrug. 

" Just as you please, Katie," he said. 

But Katherine had now made up her 
mind. 

" I think a little walk will do me good, 
Frank," she said, "and so if you will 
excuse us, Mrs. North ? " And as Mrs. North 
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gave a good-natured little nod, the cousins' 
rose from the table, and a few minutes 
later were walking together up the avenue 
beneath the leafless trees. 

Not until they were fairly out of sight of 
the house did Captain Despard commence 
the " few words " he intended to say to 
Katherine. Then he began, putting on an 
air of sudden gravity. 

" Katie," he said, " I want you to forget 
for a few minutes that I have ever been 
your lover, for I am not going to speak as 
a lover, but as your nearest male relation ; 
your uncle, your father, anything you like 
— for it is on a serious subject. You 
told me you were engaged to this young 
Graham North; do you know the cha- 
racter he bears ? " 

"Certainly," answered Katherine with 
heightened colour. 

" Then, of course, I've no more to say. 
I'm not a saint, nor anything of the sort, 
but still I scarcely thought that my cousin 
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would have married a man of whom the 
whole country-side is talking." 

"What do you mean, Frank?" asked 
Katherine quickly. " If you mean that he 
is poor ; that they all are poor and in debt, 
I know that very well, but this is not 
Graham's fault ? " 

Despard gave one of his little shrugs. 

"My dear," he said, "I know your 
nature too well to mention his out-of-elbow 
condition, except as a means of doubling 
your devotion to him! No, they are all 
head-over-ears in debt, and the property is 
mortgaged up to the front door-mat, but 
this of course is nothing to you ; but I did 
think it might have been something the 
fact that he has lost a poor young woman 
her character, and broken her heart into 
the bargain." 

" Lost a poor young woman her charac- 
ter?" repeated Katherine with kindling 
eyes. " I do not understand you, Frank ! " 

" Ask him about a certain Winny Eiddell, 
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the daughter of one of his father's tenants, 
and see what he'll answer," replied Captain 
Despard. 

" Winny Eiddell ! what has he to do with 
Winny Eiddell?" asked Katherine indig- 
nantly. 

Again Captain Despard shrugged his 
broad shoulders. 

"My dear, it's not a pretty story," he 
said, "nor one I would have mentioned 
to you except from a sense of duty and 
affection to my cousin; but all the same 
it's true ! You ask him, and you refer him 
to me if he inquires your informant. In 
fact, it's the common talk of the whole place, 
Katie. And I'm told this young woman's 
father intends to kick up an infernal row 
about it, and swears he'll horse- whip 
your Lothario on the very first oppor- 
tunity." 

Katherine had turned pale as he was 
speaking, and a slight sensation of faintness 
came over her. 
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" Frank ! I cannot believe it — I will not 
believe it I " she said, deeply agitated. 

"You will find it's true," said Despard 
coolly ; " but talk of the devil — here he 



comes." 



Katherine looked hastily up, and just 
appearing near the lodge-gate at the head 
of the avenue, she now recognized Graham 
North. He was riding quickly, had indeed 
ridden quickly the whole way from Briar's 
field, for he was in no humour or frame of 
mind to linger on the road. 

It was past three o'clock by this time, 
and he could not help remembering as he 
went quickly through the frosty air, that 
almost at this very hour he had promised to 
meet the poor girl who loved him, at their 
old trysting place. But he felt sure that 
by this time her father would have for- 
bidden her to see him any more. For 
Winny's sake, for his own, it was better 
they should not meet again. 

He frowned when he saw Katherine and 
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her cousin. He had hoped to have got 
quickly home, and to have somewhat shaken 
off the effects of the terrible annoyance and 
pain he had gone through before he saw 
Katherine. But now there was no help for 
it, and as he neared her he became con- 
scious that her manner was changed to 
him. 

True, she tried not to show this, but her 
eyes did not meet his with the frank look of 
love and affection that had shone in them 
when she had last seen him. Then, he 
glanced quickly at Captain Despard, re- 
membering Mr. Dixon's words. 

But Captain Despard showed no signs of 
any unusual emotion. He was as cool and 
as calm as when they had met him yester- 
day unexpectedly at Castle Hill. 

" Got your shopping done ? " he said, 
addressing Graham ; " Katie told me you 
had gone to that benighted spot, Norman- 
ton, on a business expedition ? " 

" Yes, Tve been there," said Graham, 
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and again he looked at Katherine whose 
eyes were fixed upon the frozen ground. 

" I called on my cousin ; I had got some- 
thing to say to her," continued Captain 
Despard, his daring defiant nature gleaming 
in his eyes ; " and as Tve not finished my 
say, I think, Katie, we may as well walk 
on — we won't detain j'-ou from any 
rustic tryst " he added with a smile and 
a little nod at Graham, whose face in a 
moment grew crimson, while an angry 
pang of alarm darted through his heart. 

"I am going straight home," he said 
haughtily ; " won't you turn with me, 
Katherine ? " 

Katherine hesitated ; she lifted up her 
beautiful eyes, she looked in his face. 

" If you wish me to turn with you, I 
will, Graham," she said. 

'*I do wish you. I am sorry to have 
been absent from you so long, but I was 
detained by Mr. Dixon," answered Graham. 

" In that case," smiled Despard, " I will 
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say good-bye, Katie. I must start to-night, 
but I will only be at Edinburgh, you know, 
and I will run down to see you very 
soon." 

*' But must you go, Frank ? " said Kathe- 
rine, who felt ashamed of her want of 
hospitality to her cousin. " Of -course you 
will make yourself quite at home at Gastle 
Hill ? " 

" Thanks, your people are very attentive 
to me. Well, good-bye, Katie ; don't forget 
all my good advice," and with a little laugh 
he shook hands with her. " Good-bye, Mr. 
Graham North." 

The hands of the two men just touched, 
and that was all. Then Despard took off 
his hat, and turned away, and Katherine 
was alone with her lover. 

She felt embarrassed and agitated. Gra- 
ham got off his horse and slipped his arm 
through the bridle, and walked by Kathe- 
rine's side. She glanced nervously at his 
face ; she was trying to find courage to tell 
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him the tale that she just had heard, but 
somehow the words died on her lips. She 
said a few common-place sentences, and 
Graham answered them in kind. Then she 
drew a long breath. 

" Graham " she began. 

At this moment a country lad, flaxen- 
haired, ruddy and dirty, appeared on the 
scene. He scrambled over the iron fence 
that parted the plantations from the avenue, 
and loutishly touching his forelock, ad- 
dressed Graham." 

" Please sor, be ye Muster North ? " he 
said. 

"Yes," answered Graham. 

"That's for ye, then," continued the 
boy ; " and please, sor, I was to guv' it 
into your own hands, and get an answor." 

As the lad said this he produced from 
the pocket of his ragged corduroys a 
folded slip of paper, and handed it to 
Graham. A sudden flush passed over 
Graham's face as he took the slip, which 
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was merely a leaf torn out of a pocket- 
book. Then he opened it, and read the 
few words written in pencil, in Winny Eid- 
dell's handwriting that it contained: 

" Come at once, Graham ; I am waiting 
for you where I promised — 1 must see you I 

"W. E." 




CHAPTEE XI. 



A TRYST. 



We must now return to the farmer when 
he left Dillford Hall in a towering rage 
with Graham North. He was a rough, 
passionate man, but honest, and he con- 
sidered he had been insulted. For years 
he had been the old squire's tenant, and 
one of the few tenants that had regularly 
paid his rent. And to think that he had 
been ordered out of the house I " As good 
as ordered out of the house, anyhow," he 
told himself, puffing out his red cheeks, and 
staring with his blood-shot eyes almost as 
if he were about to take a fit. He was 
furious. 

" That shilly-shallying chap, indeed ! " he 
said to himself or to the moorland, as he 
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tramped home choking with rage. *' What I 
he wouldn't marry my Winny, wouldn't 
he ? ' It was impossible,' he said ; I'll show 
him something else is possible! I'll break 
every bone in his skin if he comes nigh ray 
lass any more." 

In this strain, mingled with fierce curses, 
he talked almost the whole way to Thorn- 
ley. He had degraded himself and his girl 
he thought, and in his eyes Winny was a 
fit bride for any man. 

" Too good for him ! " he shouted, and 
yet the farmer was bitterly disappointed. 
He had secretly set his heart on this match, 
and he not unnaturally over-estimated the 
money he had offered to give with Winny. 

He had worked himself up to white heat 
by the time he got to the farm. But luckily 
Dorothy was watching for him. She saw 
in a moment by his face that his errand had 
failed, and she went out and pulled him into 
the dairy by his arm. 

" Hush, father ; don't say a word ; don't 
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let the girl in the kitchen hear or she'll 
have it all over the place with her clack," 
whispered Dorothy in her father's ear, and 
Kiddell had the sense to hold his tongue. 

" Come and tell me in the garden," said 
Dorothy, for she knew no one could hear 
them there, and without another word the 
farmer nodded his head, and strode with 
his great strides across the yard down to 
the enclosed plot of ground, that at Thorn- 
ley they called the kitchen garden. 

There amid the frozen cabbages he began 
his story. He swore, he cursed, but he 
ended by giving a pretty fair account of 
what had really passed between himself and 
Graham North. Dorothy listened with a 
knitted brow. 

"He is going to marry Miss Despard," 
she said as her father paused. 

" Like enough," said Eiddell, " but I'll 
put a spoke in his wheel.' 

"It's shameful," said Dorothy, "but I 
always knew how it would end." 
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*' Oh ! did ye always know ? " said the 
farmer, turning in his rage on his daughter ; 
" then why didn't ye put a stop to it 'afore 
now ? " 

" Father, I've spoke to Winny over and 
over, but she never would listen to me. 
She thinks of nothing else but this young 
man ; her heart's set on him. I'm 
frightened when I think of it ; if he 
marries Miss Despard it will kill Winny." 

"Then he shall never marry Miss Des- 
pard ! " swore the farmer with a great oath. 

" We best let Miss Despard know," said 
Dorothy, after thinking for a few moments ; 
" folks say she is a good woman, and she's 
not likely to marry Mr. North * when she 
knows the truth about Winny." 

" But what is the truth ? " said the farmer 
fiercely ; " ye're not keeping anything back 
from me, are ye ? " 

"I'm keeping back nothing that I know, 
father," answered Dorothy, doggedly. 

" Well, you tell her," said the farmer 
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after a pause ; " tell her I went up and saw 
this young fellar ; that I offered him two 
thousand pounds — down mind ye, and the 
times so bad I Tell her I said everything I 
could to him and he stuck out. 'It was 
impossible,' he said — those were his words 
— and the lassie must go nigh him no more. 
But best let Miss Despard know, Dorothy." 

Dorothy nodded her head. She liked 
her advice to be taken, and she began now 
to soothe her father. 

" ril see about it," she said, " and you 
better go after the men now, father, and I'll 
have a talk with Winny after dinner ; only 
keep things quiet ; it's no good making a 
clack all over the country-side." 

The farmer sullenly did as she told him. 
But first he went into the house and swal- 
lowed down, scarcely pausing for breath 
between them, two strong glasses of raw 
whiskey. Then he went to his work, and 
Dorothy began to prepare for the family 
dinner. 
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Knowing how her father had been 
worried, she decided to give him something 
better than usual. To the cold round of 
beef which had been intended for the meal 
she added a fat duck, and took pains to 
have the table neatly spread. She was in 
truth a good daughter, and wished to calm 
her father's angry and excited mood. A 
good dinner she hoped would tend to this, 
and she and her servant were soon busily 
enofaged. 

At one o'clock the farmer came in, and 
the duck was not without its effect, washed 
down by the jug of strong beer, in which 
Biddell indulged. But he still looked so 
disturbed that his Winny noticed it, and 
going up to her father gave him a kiss. 

" What a cold nose !" she said, in her 
pretty way, patting his great red face, and 
the farmer turned away his head with some- 
thing like a groan. 

"What's the matter, father?" asked 
Winny kindly, but he made no answer, 
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only looking across at Dorothy, with a 
strange moisture in his blood-shot eyes. 

Then, after dinner was over, without 
another word to his girls, he lit his pipe and 
went out into the fields. 

" What's vexing father ? " said Winny to 
her elder sister, looking after him. 

*' He's been put out," answered Dorothy ; 
*' ril tell you about it later on." 

Winny nodded, and went singing upstairs. 
She looked very fair in her dark blue dress, 
with fur at her throat and wrists, and she 
felt happy and excited. She was going to 
see Graham, and that to her meant every- 
thing. It was pitiable, thought Dorothy, 
as she heard her sister's fresh young voice, 
knowing the bitter disappointment and pain 
that awaited her. 

Dorothy was a hard, sharp-tongued 
woman, but she shrank from awakening the 
girl from her sweet love-dream. She busied 
herself in the kitchen, scolding the dark- 
eyed Susan because her saucepans were 
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not what they ought to be, but in reality 
trying to find courage to tell her sister the 
hard truth. . It was not till close on three 
o'clock, when Dorothy heard Winny coming 
downstairs, that Dorothy went out of the 
kitchen for the purpose of speaking to her. 

She met Winny in the passage, dressed 
to go out. 

" You are not going out, surely, Winny ? " 
she said. 

"But I am," answered Winny smiling; 
" I won't be long — ^I'll be back for tea." 

But Dorothy laid her hand on her sister's 
arm. 

" Come into the parlour, Winny," she 
said, " I want to speak to you." 

"I have no time," said Winny im- 
patiently ; " it will be dark before I get out 
if you keep me." 

" You 7nust come," urged Dorothy sternly, 
and the unwilling Winny was almost forced 
into the parlour. 

"Do be quick, Dorothy," she said ; "you 
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can tell' me what you have got to say when 
I come back." 

But Dorothy had now shut the parlour 
door, and leant with her back against it, 
looking at her sister. 

" Winny," she began, " where are you 
going to ? Not down to the river, surely, to 
seek Mr. North ? " 

Winny's fair face turned scarlet. 

" What have you to do with where I am 
going ? " she said ; " I won't be questioned ; 
open the door, Dorothy." 

"No, I will not," answered Dorothy 
determinately. " You wondered what vexed 
father at dinner, Winny — 111 tell you. 
Father went up to the Hall this morning, 
and saw Mr. Graham North — saw him about 
you. Folks are talking of you, Winny, and 
it was quite time for your father to see after 
you." 

Winny had grown quite pale as Dorothy ; 
spoke. 

" What ! " she said loudly, trembling 
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with passion, " you sent father up to him, 
did you ? Then you and I will speak no 
more ; let me out this moment — I will go ! " 

" Stop, and listen to me a moment, girl ! " 
said Dorothy, now also fairly roused, " Yes, 
father went up to speak to this fine gentle- 
man, and he asked him to marry you, and 
Mr. Graham North refused. Father offered 
him two thousand pounds to marry you, 
and he wouldn't take it. There ! that's 
your fine lover — making a fool of you, as I 
always said he was ! " 

"Let me go!" said Winny hoarsely, 
and she tried to pull her sister from the 
door, 

" You won't go to meet him now, surely ? 
Winny, have you no pride left? Do you 
know why father went ? Because folks say 
he is going to marry Miss Despard ! I was 
told as a fact, an absolute fact, that his 
mother says he is engaged to her." 

Even Dorothy trembled at the effect of 
her cruel words. Winny had grown grey- 
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tinted ; her pallid lips parted, but her voice 
seemed gone. 

" Don't fret about him," now went on 
Dorothy, with a rough attempt at consola- 
tion. " Come, Winny, get off your cloak, 
and behave like a sensible girl." 

But with a passionate gesture Winny 
pushed Dorothy away. 

" Don't touch me ! " she panted out ; 
" you've said enough — ^I will soon hear the 
truth ! " 

As she spoke she thrust her sister from 
the door, and Dorothy made no further 
effort to detain her. Nay, for the moment, 
Dorothy thought she better learn from 
the young man's own lips what he really 
meant to do. Perhaps this might bring 
about some arrangement between them. 
At all events, Dorothy let her go, and stood 
watching her young sister's tall, slender 
figure, wrapped in her long grey cloak, 
until Winny had disappeared out of sight 
from the windows of Thornley farm. 
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And now let us follow Winny, as she 
almost ran through the dense chill air. The 
most overwhelming emotions filled her 
being. Fear, anger, almost despair, by 
turns swept through her heart. 

"It must be a lie," she told herself, "a 
horrid lie — and yet " 

The unhappy girl was recalling moments 
when there had been a cloud on Graham s 
brow ; when he had seemed changed and 
sad. He had always been kind to her, but 
lately she had noticed how dull he was, and 
how often he did not come to their old 
trysting-place. They had met there all the 
bright summer time, when the sunshine had 
fallen on the shining waters of the Dill. 
Then they had been happy — Gloving and 
beloved — and a vision of these days came 
back now vivid and distinct to Winny's 
miserable, frightened heart. 

She crossed the bleak moorland, she 
reached the glen, where the ice-bound river 
swept on beneath its frozen surface. The 
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ice was- rough and uneven, and in places 
the water overflowed it. Here and there 
the farmer had broken it for the cattle to 
drink, and a partial thaw had occurred 
during the night, and near the bridge 
below Castle Hill the water was rushing 
down with great force, sweeping the ice 
against the arches of the bridge. 

In the glen all lay cold, frozen, and chill 
The leafless trees, the broken sedges, the. 
rough grass, were whitened with the rime. 
No living thing was there. Winiiy looked 
up and down ; nothing moved, not a foot 
fall ; only the faint gurgle of the river 
beneath the ice ; only the throbs of her 
own panting breath could she hear. 

He had not come, then ! He had pro- 
mised so faithfully ; he had kissed her, and 
said he was sure to keep his word. The 
unhappy girl grew faint ; a deadly chill 
of disappointment and pain overpowered 
her. She sat down on the fallen trunk of a 
tree that the hoar-frost had wliitened, and 
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tried to recover herself. Something might 
have stopped him ; she would wait ; it was 
not even quite the time perhaps yet he had 
promised to meet her. 

She sat quite still. Over head was the 
leaden sky ; around her the dense chill air. 
She would wait till he came, she told herself, 
and while thus waiting she suddenly heard 
a footstep, and started half-frozen from her 
seat. 

It was not Graham. Emerging cautiously 
from the shelter of the trees, and without 
seeing Winny, one of the farm boys at 
Thornley now made his appearance, and in 
lad-Uke fashion crawled down to the edge 
of the river, dropping one leg over the bank 
with the evident intention of trying the 
strength of the ice. 

As Winny watched him a sudden thought 
struck her, and she felt in the pocket of her 
dress for a little note book that she 
generally carried there. She drew this 
out and opened it, and looked at the blank 
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leaves. Yes, she would send a line ; just a 
line, up to Graham, by Jack, to say she 
was waiting. She must see him to-day, 
and she dare not stay much longer lest 
her father or Dorothy came to seek her ; so 
she made up her mind. 

" Jack ! " she called, and at the un- 
expected sound of her voice Jack nearly 
committed suicide, for he gave such a 
guilty jump that he lost his balance, and 
rolled over upon the ice, which, luckily, 
was strong enough to bear his lightweight. 

But his sudden disappearance frightened 
Winny, who ran to the river edge, but was 
relieved as she did so by seeing his lint- 
white head and grinning face re-appear. 
Jack, in fact, was playing truant, but he 
was not afraid when he saw it was " Miss 
Winny " who had caught him. 

" I'as slipped me fut," he said, grinning 
still, and creeping up the bank by the aid 
of the frozen tufts of grass. 

"You shouldn't have gone so near, 
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Jack," said Winny ; " your grandmother 
does not like you to go on the ice." 

Jack merely grinned again at this piece 
of information, of which he was quite 
aware. He had a sun- burnt, half-sly, half- 
vacant face, a regular country lad, in his 
dirty white smock, his dormant soul not 
yet awakened either by the schoolmaster, 
or the vague aspirations of untaught man- 
hood. 

"Jack," continued Winny, nervously 
twisting her little pocket-book in all direc- 
tions in her twitching hands, " if I give 
you a shilling will you do something for 
me ? " 

"Oh! Miss, I'll do any think for a shillin'," 
replied Jack promptly, and with a delighted 
chuckle. 

" I — ^I — want you to take a message for 
me. Ill write it down," said Winny hesi- 
tatingly, and blushing beneath the gaze of 
those round soulless eyes that were fixed 
on her. "You know Mr. Graham North, 
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jdon't you, Jack? The young squire at 
the Hall you know ? " 

" I knows him," grinned Jack. 

"Well, I want you to take a message 
to him ; you must give it to no one else, 
do you understand ? " 

Jack nodded his linty head. 

"You must ask to see him," went on 
Winny ; " tell some of the servants that 
you want to see him, and when he comes 
give him the note — the letter, you know, 
into his own hands." 

Again Jack nodded, and for a few 
moments Winny turned away from the 
boy, and holding her little green note-book 
in her hand, wrote a few words with the 
small pencil she drew out of the pocket 
in the book : — 

" Come at once, Graham ; I am waiting 
for you where I promised — / must see you t 

" W. E." 

These words were soon written, and she 
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tore the leaf out of the pocket-book and 
folded it. Then she turned again to the 
boy. 

"Now, Jack," she said, "you will be 
sure to give this to Mr. Graham North 
himself?" 

" Yes, miss, I'as sure," replied Jack. 

" Well, then, here is the note, and now 
you can go." 

Still Jack did not move. He took the 
note, he held it in his hand, but stood still 
staring sheepishly at Winny. 

" Why don't you go ? What are you 
waiting for ? " said Winny. 

"Please, miss. Fas waiting for the 
shillin'," said Jack. 

Upon this hint Winny produced her 
purse. She put the shilling in Jack's 
hand, and bade him make haste. 

" If you're quick you shall have another 
shilling," she said. 

" Oh ! my ! " grinned Jack ; but still he 
did not go. 
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"Come, Jack, go," said Winny im- 
patiently. 

" Please, miss, Tas waiting for the 'tother 
shillin'," answered Jack, and when he had 
got what he wanted he scrambled off as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

And once more Winny was alone. She 
walked up and down now, she sighed, she 
looked at the sullen clouds. Was it going 
to snow, she thought, it had turned so dark, 
or was it the gathering night ? Oh ! no, not 
the night 1 He had promised to come — ^he 
would surely come, and tell her how foolish 
was all their idle talk. 

With such thoughts the poor girl tried 
to comfort herself. She would believe 
nothing. Graham could not marry her 
because he was so poor, but he would 
marry no other. She was sure of this. 
How could she doubt him ? Her noble 
Graham who loved her, and whom she 
loved so deeply. He would not break his 
poor Winny's heart. They did not know. 
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but she knew. She could see the very- 
spot where they used to sit together in 
the long summer eves, when the shadows 
used to darken around them, and all was 
silent but the murmuring stream. 

She remembered one night when the 
stars had come out, and Graham had told 
her their different names. How happy- 
she had been then, leaning on his arm 
and looking upwards at the dark blue sky ! 
Would such hours come again ? Yes, yes, 
somewhere, somewhere — perhaps Graham 
would go abroad, and she would go with 
him, and no one would part them any more. 

So up and down the old trysting-place 
Winny walked thinking of her lover. She 
started at each sound. But still he came 
not. Oh ! how long, long . it seemed to 
wait. Jack must be at the Hall now; he 
had time to be there and back again ; but 
then Graham might be absent — ^^to be sure, 
Graham might be away. 

At last she heard a footstep. She ran 
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forward, breathless and pale, and there 
entering the glen came Jack, who grinned 
as he approached her. 

" Fas seen him," he said, pulling at his 
dirty smock 

"You've seen Mr. Graham North?" 
anked Winny eagerly. "Well, what did 
he say ? " 

Jack paused as if considering, and then 
shook his head. 

" He said — why 'naught," he answered. 

"He said nothiDg! " repeated Winny in 
dismay. " Is he coming then ? " 

Again Jack shook his head. 

" Didn't say," he said. " He guv' me 
half a-crown," he went on, plunging liis 
liands into his corduroys, " and — this'en." 
And as Jack spoke he produced a letter 
from Graham North directed to Winny. 

It was the letter he had written the night 
before ; the letter in which he had told 
her of his engagement to Katherine Despart, 
and in which he had endeavoured to soften 
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his cruel news. He had added a few lines 
after Jack had given him Winny's note. 
Making some excuse to Katherine he had 
left her, and gone into the house, and up 
to his own room, feeling that nothing was 
now to be done but to tell Winny the 
miserable truth. 

He took out his letter, he read it in 
bitter shame. But Katherine was waiting 
for him outside ; he had no time to write 
another — it must go — but he added a few 
words. 

"Your father came this morning, dear 
Winny," he wrote, " and forbade me to 
see you any more. I have just received 
your note, and would go at once to the 
old place to meet you, but I fear to get 
you into any further trouble by doing so. 
Good-bye, and forgive me." 

It was growing dusk ; the girl took the 
letter in her trembling hands, and nervously 
tore it open. Then she began to read it — 
read on and on, the words that were kill- 
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ing her. She comprehended them; she 
understood Graham had given her up, that 
she was to see him no more ; that his love 
had gone from her, and that he was going 
to marry another woman. She forgot the 
boy was present, she forgot everything 
but her misery. She stood for a moment 
stunned, with her white lips apart, and 
then with a cry fell forward with her face 
upon the ground. 

The country lad was frightened. He 
thought she must be ill, and ran up to 
her, and pulled her by the arm. Then 
Winny lifted her head, and looked at him 
with her despairing eyes, 

" What is't ? " said Jack ; " I'd best git 
Miss Dorothy." 

But pale, stricken and trembling, Winny 
now rose, clinging to the boy's arm for help. 

" No, Jack," she said, in a faint voice ; 
" no — ^I want no one now." 

She looked up at the grey sky as she 
spoke, and then at the river gurgling be- 
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neath the broken ice. It was all over 
then — ^her life was ended — now she could 
not live. 

She stood still for a few moments, and 
in these moments she made up her mind. 
She felt for her little pocket-book again — 
how stiff her hands were, almost paralyzed 
— but she drew it out. She opened it, 
and scrawled a few words on a blank page. 
They were her farewell words to Graham 
North. 

" I will not live after your letter ; I will 
drown myself, and not trouble you any 
more. My father broke the ice this morn- 
ing ; he little thought he was digging his 
daughter's grave. 

" WiNNY." 

She wrote these wild and miserable lines, 
and folded them with her shaking hands. 
Then she looked at the boy, who was 
staring at her round-eyed. 
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"Take this note to Mr. Graham North," 
she said, in a forced unnatural voice, " tell 
him you have seen me — tell him I got his 
letter, and this is the answer/' 

Even the boy's vacant mind now com- 
prehended, as he listened to Winny's husky 
tones, that there was something terribly 
amiss. 

"I'd best get Miss Dorothy," he said 
again. 

" No, no," and Winny shuddered ; " tell 

father " And for a moment she thought 

of the kind rough father who loved her 
so dearly. But no, she could not live, 
deserted, heart-broken. She was done 
with life, and she grew resolute in her 
despair. 

" Take this note to Mr. Graham North," 
she repeated, " and now, Jack, go." 

The boy took the note, but hesitated. 

" Mun' I bring an answer ? " he asked. 

" It wants no answer," said Winny 
bitterly ; " no, you need not wait." 

12—2 
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Jack now left the glen, and Winny 
watched him as he went. Then, when 
he had disappeared, she flung her arms 
above her head, and gave one miserable 
cry. All her past life — its brief fond 
joys — its bitter, bitter pain — seemed in an 
instant to pass before her, and the next 
moment, with a despairing moan, she had 
scrambled down the slippery river banks, 
and was on the thin unstable ice. At first 
it bore her light weight, but Winny ran 
quickly on — on, on, till the ice began to 
crash beneath her feet — till she came to 
where her father had broken it for his 
cattle to drink, and here the water now 
completely overflowed it. 

She sank with a cry into the cold, deep 
stream, and the heavy current caught her, 
and whirled her eddying round. The tide 
was running swiftly down from the hills, 
and the ice was broken from this point into 
thin wedges or blocks, which were hurling 
down the river on the rough and swollen 
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water, and the miserable girl was swept 
onward with this frozen freight. 

She was still alive. Amid the dusky 
shadows she saw Castle Hill Bridge, and 
now she made a faint effort to sa.ve the life 
she had flung away. She stretched out her 
arms ; she tried to catch at the foundations 
of the bridge as she passed swiftly through 
the arch, but she tried in vain. Again a 
despairing cry broke from her lips — a death 
cry — for the surging stream overpowered 
her, and a moment later fair Winny Eiddell 
had disappeared beneath the black and 
seething tide. 



While the unhappy girl was in her death 
agony, the conscience of Graham North, 
the man who had caused her misery, was 
sorely smiting him. 

He had given his letter for Winny to 
Jack, with the desperate resolution with 
which we force ourselves to face the most 
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painful circumstances when they are in- 
evitable. 

He had seen Katherine's expression as 
he received Winny's brief note, and he 
knew at this moment that, in all proba- 
bility. Captain Despard had given his 
cousin some hint, had said some disparaging 
word, and that Katherine's suspicions were, 
therefore, naturally aroused. 

He made some sort of explanation to her 
as calmly as he could — the boy wanted an 
answer, he said — and he asked Katherine 
to excuse him for a few moments, promising 
almost immediately to return to her. 

Then he went quickly upstairs, and 
added the postscript to the letter to Winny, 
that lay already written in his desk. He 
had told Jack to wait for him in the 
avenue, and when he returned he found 
Jack there still, but Katherine had dis- 
appeared. 

Katherine, in fact, had gone into the 
house, feeling both agitated and alarmed. 
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Her cousin's story still ringing in her ears ; 
Graham's unmistakable confusion on re- 
ceiving the folded leaf of the pocket-book 
filled her with uneasiness, and she deter- 
mined not to wait for Graham, but to go 
to her own room, and try to think quietly 
of what Frank Despard had told her. 

In the meanwhile, Graham, having de- 
spatched his letter to the unhappy Winny, 
went to seek Katherine, his heart also 
filled with uneasiness. As he could not 
find her, he had time to think. He 
pictured to himself the poor child waiting 
down by the freezing river, and her bitter 
disappointment and pain when he did not 
come. Then the letter that he had just 
sent to tell her the truth. He bit his lips, 
he gave a half-groan when he thought of it ! 
She had loved him so dearly, this foolish 
little one, that he hated himself for causing 
her such cruel pain. Oh! could he have 
undone it all — that first meeting, when he 
had laughed to think that he had caught a 
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pretty girl admiring the reflection of her 
fair face in the stream — and that last meet- 
ing amid the driving hail and snow on the 
moorland, when he had kissed her and 
promised to keep his tryst. 

It was circumstances — the invisible but 
binding chains that gall us all, that clank 
their iron ring in our ears when we sit 
smiling amid the world — that had forced 
him — Graham told himself — to act as he 
had done. 

The more he thought, the more uneasy 
he grew. • Perhaps, after all, he had better 
see her ; it was cowardly to leave her with- 
out a word ; he could explain his miserable 
position better ; it might soften the parting 
if she thought he truly regretted it ? 

So, at last, he determined to go down to 
the dell by the river, and, if Winny were 
still there, to ask her in person, as he had 
asked her by letter, to forgive him. 

Having made up his mind to do this, he 
quitted the grounds of Dillford, and had 
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s tarted on his way to the old meeting-place, 
when he saw the boy Jack come running 
towards him. 

Jack was out of breath, and had a 
frightened look, and, almost without speak- 
ing, he pushed Winny's despairing last 
words into Graham's hands. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



A VAIN STRUGGLE. 



He read them, and his sin stood before him, 
face to face. He gave a sharp cry, and 
grasped the trembling boy by the arm. 

" Where is she ? Where did you leave 
her ? " he gasped out. 

"She's in the dene — ^yon down by the 
river," said Jack, pointing with his thumb 
in the direction of the Dill ; " she's awful 
bad." 

Graham asked no other questions. Thrust- 
ing the boy from him, he ran at his fullest 
speed to the lonely dell, where he had pro- 
mised to meet Winny, and failed to keep 
his tryst. 

When he entered the still cold spot, it 
was empty as when she had entered it. 
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There was no visible presence of the des- 
pairing soul that had left it, ready to face 
death rather than a wretched life. No 
visible sign — yet what was this ? Lying 
on the frozen ground Graham now saw a 
letter. He snatched it up. It was his 
own— the cruel words in which he had told 
her he had forsaken her ! 

This but maturally increased his horror 
and alarm. Flinging himself over the 
banks, he now got on the frail ice that 
cracked beneath his feet. But he ran on ; 
plunging amid the frozen sedges and keep- 
ing close to the banks, he at last came to 
the spot where the farmer had broken the 
ice, and where Winny had first sunk in the 
whirling stream. 

The water here was very turbulent. 
Each moment the river was pouring down 
more rapidly, and driving the blocks of ice 
faster beforei^ it, flooding the low lying lands 
and rushing with a strong fierce current 
towards the arches of Castle Hill Bridge. 
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Graham knew there was a boat-house on 
the other side of the bridge (Katherine's 
side), and as he stood a moment looking at 
the wild dark river, he remembefred this. 
He would run on and cross the bridge then 
and try to get help at the boat-house. He 
feared the worst now. He did not think, 
but a nameless dread and horror had taken 
possession of him, and he ran on with his 
strained eyes ever fixed on the rushing 
water. 

He could see now the stone foundations 
of the bridge. What made him suddenly 
stop and start and utter one cry as he 
neared it ? There, above the black sweep- 
ing tide pouring through the arch, he saw 
something light move and whirl ! 

He was quick-sighted, and as he looked 
again he tore off his coat, and plunged at 
once into the rough and rapid stream. He 
was a good swimmer, and he swam straight 
and direct to the point he aimed at, though 
the ice struck him and the current was 
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very strong. But with his gaze settled on 
that moving thing, he battled with the 
water, and after a few minutes' struggle he 
reached the bridge. 

Again the thing rose, lifted with the tide, 
and Graham made a desperate clutch at it. 
It lapped down, and then once more rose, 
and tliis time Graham seized it. It was a 
woman's cloak — a long light grey cloak — 
and Graham recognizing it, flung forward 
both his arms, making sure that Winny in 
life or death was now close by him. 

Alas 1 he grasped the cloak, but no cold 
form beneath it. It was caught on an iron 
hook on the buttress of the bridge, and 
rose and fell with the eddying tide. 
Graham clutched it to his breast, forget- 
ting self in the miserable knowledge that 
at this moment flashed upon his brain, 
and as he did so, the fierce current swept 
over him, and dashed his head violently 
against the stonework of the bridge. 

He remembered nothing more. There 
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was a whirl of water in his ears, and great 
pain, and he was carried rapidly on. But 
he was unconscious. What really hap- 
pened was this. He was swept through the 
arch of the bridge, Winny's light cloak 
still clasped in his rigid hands, and as the 
river bore him onwards he was carried past 
two men, who had just come down to the 
banks, and who were speculating leisurely 
on the probable effects of the flood. 

One of these men was Eichard Eiddell, 
the farmer, and the other Mr. James Gray, 
a neighbour, and a tenant of Katherine 
Despard's. 

Both saw the drowning man at the same 
moment, and Katherine's tenant, Mr. Gray, 
at once sent his dog, a splendid powerful 
retriever, into the water, encouraging and 
pointing out to the sagacious creature the 
helpless human being so sorely in need of 
aid. 

The dog breasted the tide like a brave 
and practised swimmer, and soon reached 
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Graham, and at once seized him by the arm. 
Then the retriever turned, and nobly strug- 
gling against the flood, drew his unconscious 
burden steadily on towards the shore. 

It was a wonderful sight, the dumb brute 
with his curly brown head raised above the 
stormy stream, and his brown sage eyes 
fixed on the point where he meant to land. 
The men delighted ran down the river 
banks shouting and encouraging the dog, 
and when the noble animal approached 
near enough, they waded into the sb allow, 
and drew the seemingly dead man out of 
the cold and freezing water. 

The dog clambered up the bank, and 
shook his curly coat, knowing that his 
task was done. The men carried up 
Graham between them, and as they did so 
they both recognized him. 

" Why, it's young Mr. Graham North ! " 
said Gray. 

"Ay, sure enough," answered Eiddell 
with a surly nod. 
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They laid him on the rough grass, and 
Gray opened his shirt and put his ear on 
his chest. His heart still beat, and then 
Gray drew out his whisky flask, and tried 
to pour some of the spirit between Graham's 
lips and rubbed some on his hands. To do 
this he had to remove the cloak — poor 
Winny's cloak — that Graham's rigid fingers 
still closed on. In the momentarily in- 
creasing darkness, neither of the farmers 
had yet particularly noticed this cloak, 
thinking probably it was Graham's own 
light overcoat. But as Gray pulled it from 
Graham's hands, he uttered an exclamation. 

" Why, this is a woman's afiair ! " he said 
in a surprised tone, throwing the cloak 
aside. 

" A woman's ? " repeated Eiddell sharply, 
and he stooped down and lifted up the 
cloak and began to examine it. 

The next moment, a cry of alarm, almost 
terror, escaped his lips. 

" It's my girl's ! " he said ; " my Winny's 
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cloak-here's her name written inside by 

Dorothy — where the devil " And he 

stopped abruptly, and actually grew pale. 

The idea that had occurred to him at 
this moment was a very terrible one, 
though not more terrible than the truth. 
He thought that Graham North and his girl 
had agreed to commit suicide together, and 
had thrown themselves into the flooded 
stream. 

"Gray! Gray! she must be drowned!" 
he cried in terrible distress. " I've done it ; 
I forbade her to meet the lad, and 
they've drowned themselves together. I 
see it now ! " 

" Not so bad as that, man, I hope," said 
Gray looking up. But almost in a state of 
distraction Eiddell now commenced running 
wildly backwards and forwards along the 
river banks, calling loudly on his daughters' 
name. 
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Eiddell's shouts and frantic gestures 
luckily attracted the attention of some 
men crossing Castle Hill Bridge, who came 
running to his assistance. 

His daughter was in the water, he told 
them, with his eyes literally starting out of 
his head. Then one man ran for a boat, 
and another for boat-hooks and ropes, 
while all kept looking eagerly at the stormy 
river. But 'mid the blocks of ice, the 
tangled stakes, and other " waste and 
lumber of the shore," borne down on the 
flooded stream, nothing was to be seen of 
the fair-haired girl, the farmer's pride and 
darling, whose appearance was so familiar 
to them all. 
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In the meanwhile, Gray, who in the 
general excitement about the fate of Winny 
Eiddell had remained by the yet uncon- 
scious Graham North, now also began to 
call out for help, and a sort of extemporary 
stretcher having been procured, Graham 
was carried by Gray and two men to the 
nearest cottage, and laid on the warm 
hearth before the fire. 

The whole hamlet was now roused. The 
women heated blankets, and pulled ofi* 
Graham's wet clothes, and Gray dispatched 
a messenger to summons the village doctor. 
And presently some one ran to tell Dorothy 
Eiddell at Thornley farm, that her sister 
was supposed to be drowned, and that Mr. 
Graham North had been dragged out of the 
river dead. 

But the bearer of ill-news, who had run 
to the farm eager to be the first to tell the 
tragedy, found Dorothy had gone out, and 
therefore could only relate it to the good- 
tempered Susan, who at once began to utter 

13—2 
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loud shrieks, and leaving the house to its 
fate, flung her apron over her head and 
started off to the river banks to swell the 
excited crowd. 

Dorothy in fact had become exceedingly 
anxious about Winny, and as the gloaming 
came rapidly on, she determined to go out 
to seek her young sister. She had only 
proceeded a short way from the house 
when she met the boy Jack, and stopped 
him to ask him if he had seen Miss Winny. 

Jack stood silent for a moment, medi- 
tating in his dimly-lighted mind whether 
to tell a lie, or speak the truth. He pulled 
at his smock, he wriggled uneasily. 

"Have you seen her?" repeated Dorothy 
sharply. 

Jack hitched his corduroys, and heard 
therein the clink of silver, and grinned. 

" Yes-s," he said slowly. 

" Where, then ? " asked Dorothy. 

" Down in Dill- dene ; she's took arful 
bad," said Jack. 
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** 111 ? " cried Dorothy anxiously. 

"Arfiil," said Jack, shaking his head; 
" Fs wants to git ye, but she wadna let me 
— she's took a fit." 

" A fit ! " repeated Dorothy, shocked and 
alarmed ; " come with me at once, Jack, and 
show me where she is." 

Jack nothing loath, at once turned and 
ran on before Dorothy by the shortest way 
to Dill-dene. They crossed the moorland, 
and got down to the river banks as fast as 
they could. They noticed men on Castle 
Hill Bridge, but it was too dark to recog- 
nize them, and as they ran stumbling on, 
they both nearly fell over Graham North's' 
coat, which he had flung off below the 
bridge, before plunging into the river. 

Jack picked up the coat, and as he did 
so, a letter fell out of the open pocket, 
and fluttered to Dorothy's feet. It was 
Graham's letter to Winny, of which Jack 
had been the bearer, and which Graham 
had found in the glen and thrust carelessly 
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into his pocket. Dorothy now stooped 
down and lifted the letter, and in a 
moment, even in the dim hght, she saw 
it was addressed to her sister in the hand- 
writing of Graham North. 

Much agitated, she put it in her pocket, 
and bade Jack take the coat over his arm, 
and then the two ran on to the dene by the 
Dill. Here it was almost dark now, and as 
Dorothy nervously went forward, she again 
and again called out her sister's name. 

A faint echo up the empty hollow glen 
alone answered her. It was a ghostly 
place; white with rime and mist, and the 
black branches of the trees standing out 
gaunt and bare, and the gurgle of the river 
below the breaking ice. 

Jack pointed out the spot where he had 
left Winny. 

" I guv' her the letter," he said, " here^ 
and she fell down of a fit there" And the 
lad indicated with his thumb the two 
places. 
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" What letter ?' asked Dorothy, who was 
now sick and faint with fear. 

"The letter Muster Graham North guv* 
me to gi her," answered Jack; "I guv' it to 
her, and she fell down, and then git up 
agin." 

"And then?", said Dorothy, full of 
dread. 

" Then she scrawled a bit line, and sent 
me away back to Muster North ; and I gi' 
it to he, and he gi' a yell ilike out, and ran 
oflf like mad." 

It was too dark for Dorothy in the 
dusky glen to read the words which with 
trembling hands she now drew out of her 
pocket, and tried to decipher, but the 
miserable truth dawned upon her mind. 
She made out a word or two — ^Miss 
Despard's name — then he had written to 
tell her, this man, thought Dorothy bitterly, 
that he was going to marry Miss Despard, 
and where was Winny now. 

Again Dorothy called out Winny's name 
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aloud, and again the faint echo was the 
sole reply. Then Dorothy ran to the very 
end of the little dene, followed by Jack, 
and it became evident to them both that 
Winny at least was no longer there. 

"She may have gone home," said 
Dorothy, in a low frightened tone to 
the boy ; " we had better go now. Jack, 
and keep by the river-side till we come 
to Castle Hill Bridge." 

A great dread and fear had now fallen 
upon her. How had Graham North's 
coat with Winny's letter in the pocket, 
come to be lying on the river- 
bank? Dorothy dare not, even in her 
thoughts, answer the question that forced 
itself upon her mind. Trembling, and 
feeling sure that something dreadful had 
happened, she quitted Dill-dene and kept 
on the uneven path by the river, until she 
and Jack came once more in sight of 
Castle-hill Bridge. 

A strange sight now presented itself. 
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Over the bridge men were holding lanterns, 
peering down, with eager eyes, into the 
turbulent stream below. Dorothy looking 
up recognized her father ; his face hanging 
over the bridge, his arms gesticulating 
wildly, and his whole bearing betokening 
the most violent excitement. 

Dorothy quickened her steps ; she ran 
on to the bridge, and her neighbours 
recognized her as she did so, and made 
way for her with pitying exclamations. 

She went up to her father, and touched 
his arm. 

" Father, what's the matter ? " she gasped 
out. 

Then her father turned upon her with 
fury in his looks. 

" Alatter ! " he shouted, his over-wrought 
brain finding some vent to shift the blame 
of his darling's death from his own doing. 
" Ay I ye may well ask ! Ye did it — ye 
set me on at the young man with ye re 
curst tongue, and this is the end on't ! 
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They've drowned themselves — Winny's 
drowned, and the young man's dragged 
out by the dog, dead, or nigh dead, with 
my girl's cloak gripped in his arms ! " 

A great sob choked the farmer's utter- 
ance, and Dorothy fell back faint and 
trembling, supported by some kindly 
neighbour. 

But though greatly overcome, her eyes 
chanced to fall on the retreating figure of 
Jack, who had seen his master, the farmer, 
and who was conscious of having played 
the truant, having been absent from the 
fields the whole afternoon. 

As Jack sneaked off the bridge with 
Graham North's coat still over his arm, 
the strong common-sense of Dorothy's 
mind re-asserted itself. She remembered 
what Jack had told her ; she remembered 
the letter which was in her own pocket at 
this very moment, and then she looked 
again at her father, almost maddened by 
his grief as it was. How would it be if 
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he heard of his ^irl .slriick down after 
reading Graham North's letter ? How if he 
were to hear Jack's story, and perhaps learn 
from Winny's notes, which might be — 
which probably were — in this very coat 
that the boy was carrying, that his daughter 
had been driven to her death by her lover's 
cruel words ? 

As these thoughts flashed on Dorothy's 
brain, she raised herself up, still keeping 
her eyes on Jack. 

" How do you know about Winny, 
father ? " she said. " How do you know 
she is drowned? I will go home — she 
may be there." 

The farmer only swore at her by way 
of answer, and the good-natured Susan 
(Dorothy's servant) ran up to her mistress, 
and clasped her hand, her own round flat 
face wet and scored with tears. 

" She's not at home, mistress," sobbed 
Susan ; but Dorothy made a sign to her to 
say no more. 
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" I will go and see," continued Dorothy, 
and she walked off the bridge as steadily 
as her trembling feet could bear her, and 
then seeing Jack was watching her, she 
beckoned to the boy. 

"Jack, come up to the farm with me," 
she said as the lad approached her ; " and 
don't talk," she whispered in his ear, 
" about Miss Winny to any of them. Hold 
your tongue, and I'll give you half-a- 



crown." 



Jack nodded his linty-head, and proceeded 
to make a delightful mental calculation 
of what he had got during the afternoon. 
Two shillings from Miss Winny, half-a-crown 
from Mr. North, and now half-a-crown 
from Miss Dorothy ! He had become a 
capitalist; his intellects were sharpened 
by greed and gain, and he became at once 
reticent and cautious. 

" What's thou carrying ? " asked a 
companion, eyeing Graham North's coat. 

"Mind thy own business," replied Jack 
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with a self-important air. If poor Bill had 
but known he thought, with the happy- 
consciousness of secret wealth. 

He followed Dorothy up to the empty 
farmhouse kitchen, and by her request 
left Graham's coat in her charge. Then 
Dorothy gave him the promised half-crown. 

" Now, Jack," she urged upon him as 
she did so, "you must promise to say 
nothing to your grandmother, nor your 
father, nor any of them, about carrying 
letters between Miss Winny and Mr. 
Graham North this day. If you do more 
harm may come of it ; father's nigh mad 
as it is, and no good can come of talking 
now. If you hold your tongue, it will be 
all the better for you, for I warrant if 
father knew he'd thrash you within an 
inch of your life." 

Again Jack nodded. " I'll say naught,'* 
he said. 

" That's right ; now be a good boy, and 
go away, and I'll not forget you." 
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Jack ran away with a joyful heart. 
He was not thinking of poor Winny as 
he went cheerfully home. He was count- 
ing his money, and considering how he 
could gain any more. 

After he was gone, Dorothy gave a deep 
and bitter sigh. This boy was the grandson 
of old Nannie, who had first told her that 
Graham North was to marry Miss Despard, 
and Jack's own sister was laundry-maid 
at Dillford Hall. 

Would the lad be silent, she thought, 
or would this miserable story be the 
common country talk? for Winny might 
not be drowned after all, Dorothy kept 
hoping against hope. The girl might have 
been saved; some one might bring her 
home yet, and Dorothy ran upstairs and 
lit the fire in Winny 's room, and got hot 
blankets ready, and made every preparation 
for her sister's return. 

But she waited in vain; she grew sick 
and faint ; she was alone in the farmhouse, 
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for Susan had lingered by the river-banks 
in the hopes of seeing ''poor Miss Winny" 
brought to shore, and the whole male 
population of the hamlet had also gone 
down to the Dill, either to look on or 
as iist the " master " in his miserable search 
for his lost daughter. 

Suddenly Dorothy once more remem- 
bered Graham North's coat, and the letter 
which had fallen from it, and which it 
had been too dark for her to read outside. 

She lit the lamp; she drew Graham 
North's letter from her pocket, and in a 
few moments she learned the whole sad 
story. The young man in whom her 
sister's life had been bound up, had written 
to tell her he was about to marry Miss 
Despard! Graham's words came Uke a 
fresh shock on Dorothy's mind, though 
she had again and again said she was 
sure that Mr North would marry the 
heiress. But there was no mistake now 
— with his own hands he had written this 
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letter to Winny, and as Dorothy re-read 
it, her face flushed with a burning flush 
of shame and anger. 

She understood it all; he had tired of 
the poor foolish girl, and this was the 
end of it! Dorothy trembled with rage 
now, and if Graham North had been 
present she could have struck him. She 
flung the letter down and seized his coat, 
and plunged her hand into one pocket 
after the other. In one — a side pocket — 
she came on some loose change, a five 
pound note, and the two little folded leaves 
torn from poor Winny's note-book. 

Eecognizing Winny's hand-writing, she 
eagerly read the two little folded leaves, 
and all hope died away in her heart as she 
did so; she utterly broke down, sobbing 
aloud over her poor young sister's last 
despairing words. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" ben/' 

When the village doctor arrived at the cot- 
tage where Graham North was lying, he 
found him still unconscious. The doctor 
was a tall, sensible, red-haired Scotchman, 
and gently pushing the women who were 
crowding round the prostrate man aside. 
Dr. Morton at once commenced the usual 
means of restoration. 

These took almost immediate effect. 
Graham North opened his eyes, stretched 
out his arms with a sort of convulsive 
moment, as if endeavouring to reach some- 
thing, and then cried out a single word in 
accents of exceeding pain. 

" Winny ! Winny ! " he said. 

The women present looked at each other, 
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nudged each other, and the doctor also 
gave a significant glance at Mr. Gray who 
was standing near. 

" Winny ! Winny ! " again cried Graham, 
struggling to his feet, and waving his arms 
wildly. To his clouded brain he was still 
in the swollen river; still trying to save 
the young life that he had wrecked. 

The doctor tried to soothe him, and took 
his hands, and looked at him more closely. 
Then he saw that his head had been injured, 
doubtless when it had been struck against 
the buttress of Castle Hill Bridge, and that 
probably a serious illness would be the con- 
sequence. 

He accordingly drew Mr. Gray outside 
the cottage door. 

" This is an awkward business. Gray," he 
said. " Is the girl drowned ? They were 
clacking about it as I came in." 

" Her father says so," answered Gray ; 
" he says they tried to commit suicide to- 
gether, but somehow I doubt it, doctor ; 
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more likely the poor lass tried to drown 
herself to my mind, and he tried to save 
her. He's to marry Miss Despard, I hear, 
and this poor Winny Eiddell and he were 
sweethearts this long time. But it's a fact, 
anyhow, when we got him out of the river, 
he had her cloak in his arms, and you see, 
his first thought was of her when he came 
round." 

" He's got a bad blow on the head," said 
the doctor, " not unlikely to end in some 
serious attack on the brain, and he must be 
taken home at once. It's not a pleasant 
office, Gray, but his mother will have to be 
told ; d'ye think you could do it ? " 

Gray cast down his eyes. 

" I don't much like it, doctor," he said, 

" but one has got to do unpleasant things 

often enough in this world, and if you 

like I'll go up to the Hall, and break 

it to the old lady ; but what had I best 

say ? " 

** Say there's been an accident ; no need 
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to say anything about the poor lassie's 
cloak ; and, besides, what do we know ? " 

"Little enough," said Gray. "Well, 
doctor, I'll go, and I'll come back as soon 
as possible." 

" Bring a carriage with you to take him 
home," answered the doctor, and then he 
returned to his patient in the cottage, and 
Gray started for Dillford Hall. 

Both Mrs. Graham North and Katherine 
Despard had become very uneasy about 
Graham by this time. Katherine, unseen, 
had watched him from her window after he 
had returned to the avenue ; she had seen 
him give a letter to the boy Jack, and then 
apparently look round for herself, but 
she did not feel inclined to join him. Her 
nature was not a jealous one, but no woman 
could hear, unmoved, such a tale as she had 
heard from her cousin, about her betrothed 
lover. And then Katherine, not unnatur- 
ally, remembered at this moment, that she 
was a very rich woman, and that Graham 
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North was confessedly a very poor man. 
She remembered also certain words that he 
had used when she had become engaged to 
him. " I am not a good man," he had said ; 
" I meant you to remember this as well as 
my poverty." Could he be referring to this 
poor girl? thought Katherine, and the idea 
was a very painful one. 

She felt so disturbed that she did not 
rejoin Mrs. Graham North in the drawing- 
room until that lady sent up to her to tell 
her that afternoon tea was ready. Then 
Katherine went down stairs, and found 
that Graham had not returned to the 
house. 

"Where can he be?" said his mother 
almost impatiently. " He has come back 
from Normanton, for the groom brought in 
his horse." 

" I saw him in the avenue," said Kathe- 
rine, and as she spoke Mrs. Graham North's 
clever eyes at once detected there was 
something wrong. 
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" Where did you leave him then, dear ? " 
she asked. 

"A boy brought him a note that re- 
quired an answer," said Katherine colour- 
ing. " He went into the house to write it, 
and I have been in my own room ever 
since." 

Nothing more was said on the subject. 
Mrs. North chatted to Katherine in her -easy 
charming way, and complimented her upon 
her cousin's appearance. 

" I admire him," she said ; " he is the 
very beau-ideal of a soldier." 

" He is a fine-looking man," smiled 
Katherine ; " though I always think he 
looks as if he could be very cruel. I like 
Frank— but " 

"And what is the 'but,' Katherine?" 
inquired Mrs. North, also smiling. 

*' I do not quite know that I can explain 
my ' but,' " said Katherine. " Frank, to my 
mind, wants repose ; he is always in action 
as it were — he is not thoughtful — he looks 
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upon life as a drama in which there is no 
time for rest or reflection ; he is so diflerent 
to my dear uncle." 

"Mr. Despard was a very fine character." 

" He was a noble man," said Katherine, 
her fine eyes lighting with enthusiasm; 
" from my uncle's lips I never heard a mean 
or common word. He lived above the 
world, I used to think, and its worries could 
not reach him." 

"He loved you very dearly." 

" I am proud that he loved me, but he 
never looked for my fault ; she always tried 
to find good in every one." 

Here Katherine was interrupted by a ser- 
vant entering the room, and, approaching 
Mrs. Graham North. 

"Mr. Gray, of Newthorpe, wishes to 
speak to you, madam," said the servant, 
and as he spoke a sudden pang of alarm 
darted both through the heart of Mrs. 
North and Katherine. 

"Mr. Gray, of Newthorpe?" repeated 
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Mrs. North, and she looked at Eatherine, 
who had grown a little pale. 

" He is one of ray tenants," said Kathe- 
rine ; " can anything — be the matter ? ** 
And she rose nervously from her chair. 

They both were thinking of Graham, but 
Mrs. North, long accustomed to command 
her feelings, showed the most composure. 

" I will go and speak to him," she said, 
now also rising, "Where is he, Jameson? " 

" He is in the hall," replied the servant, 
and to the hall Mrs. Graham North at once 
proceeded. 

Mr. Gray was warming his hands by the 
fire, but he turned round when he heard 
the rustle of Mrs. North's silk dress, and 
bowed to the handsome stately lady. 

" You wish to see me ? " sai'^ Mrs. North. 

"I am sorry to bring you bad news," 
said Mr. Gray, "but there has been an 
accident." 

" My son ! " gasped Mrs. North, her com- 
plexion fading to extreme pallor, and she 



grasped the back of one of the hall chairs, 
to support herself. 

"He got intp the river somehow," con- 
tinued Gray ; " there's a terrible flood on, 
but my dog Ben — a splendid fellow Ben is 
— dragged him out in time. Don't be 
alarmed, ma'am, he's safe enough at Job- 
son's cottage, and we've got the doctor ; 
in fact, the doctor sent me up to tell you — 
but the worst of it is, he has been hit on 
the head." 

" On the head ! " said Mrs. North, looking 
at Gray with terribly anxious fear depicted 
on her pale face. " You are not deceiving 
me, are you — it — it is no worse ? " 

"He's alive right enough, ma'am, if you 
mean that," answered Gray. "But he 
must have been swept by the current 
through Castle Hill Bridge, for it was just 
below that Eiddell and I saw him " 

" Eiddell ? " echoed Mrs. North. 

" Ay, Eiddell was with me, and I said to 
Eiddell, ' there's a man in the water,' and 
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sure enough there was! He would have 
been drowned, ma'am, but for the dog. 
But there's not such a beast in the north 
as Ben. He'd take a prize anywhere; he 
should have a medal." 

"And — and he is safe?" faltered the 
mother, and then her proud eyes filled with 
tears, and without another word she ran 
back into the drawing-room to Katherine, 
who was standing pale, agitated and ex- 
pectant. 

"Katherine," said Mrs. North flinging 
her arms round Katherine's neck, " it — it 
is about Graham, but he is safe." 

Katherine grew faint, and began to 
tremble. 

" He has been in the river — has fallen 
into the river," continued Mrs. North in 
nervous haste ; "no doubt he has been 
trying the strength of the ice, and Mr. 
Gray says the current must have caught 
him and swept him through Castle Hill 
Bridge." 
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" Through Castle HiU Bridge ! " repeated 
Katherine, with a kind of sob. 

" Yes, dear, but do not be afraid — he is 
safe." And again Mrs. Graham North 
kissed Katherine, while tears wet the cheeks 
of both women. " Come and talk to Mr. 
Gray, Katherine, he will ^W you," and Mrs. 
North puJt feer arm through Katherine's 
and led her gently through the outer- 
drawing-room into the hall. 

The farmer made his best bow when 
he saw Katherine, who was personally 
acquainted with most of her tenants, 
and now held a trembling hand out to Mr. 
Gray. 

" Good evening, miss," he said, " I've not 
come on a very welcome errand, but it's a 
good thing it's no worse. I was telling- 
Mrs. North here about my dog. You've 
noticed Ben many a time a'fore this. Miss 
Despard, but I'll warrant you'll notice him 
a vast more now, for he, and no other, saved 
Mr. Graham's life I Ay, that's truth now ; 
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the poor dumb beast did what we couldn't 
ha' done, and he's come up with me to the 
Uall, and is sitting outside in the yard at 
this Very minute, and hell be proud if you 
ladies will go out and pat his head, for he 
has the sense of a human creter, and some 
vartues that do not seem to come quite 
natural to them." And Gray laughed. 

Katherine could not restrain her tears 
before the kindly farmer. Her love for 
animals was something wonderful; she 
understood the touching language of the 
mute appealing eyes, which finds an answer 
in every generous soul. 

'* I — ^I — know Ben," she faltered, " and — 
he saved Mr. Graham's life ? " 

" Just he and no other, miss — but ma'am 
(and the farmer turned to Mrs. North) — 
the doctor said the sooner Mr. Graham was 
in his own bed the better, and he said I 
was to fetch a carriage down to Jobson's 
cottage on the river banks there, and 
we'll ha' Mr. Graham home in no time." 
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"Let us both go down for him, Mrs. 
North ? " said Katherine eagerly. 

But the farmer looked at Mrs. North, 
and gave a little sagacious disapproving 
nod. 

"If I might be so bold, I wouldn't 
advise that," he said. "Mr. Graham's a 
bit off his head with the blow and the 
ducking, and the doctor said he was to be 
kept perfectly quiet ; and, you see, if you 
ladies went, it might upset him a trifle." 
And again Gray looked at Mrs. North, who 
understood from his expression that he 
thought it would be unwise for Katherine 
to go. 

" I think we had better not, dear," she 
said. " Graham will be well looked after, 
I am sure, in Mr. Gray's hands, to whom 
I cannot express my gratitude — a mother's 

gratitude " And Mrs. North held out 

her fine hand, which the farmer respectfully 
took. "You and Dr. Morton will bring 
him safely home," continued Mrs. North, 
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" and then we must nurse him, Katherine," 
she added with quivering lips. 

It was settled thus. A carriage was 
ordered, and whatever Mr. Gray thought 
necessary, and Katherine went out bare- 
headed into the court-yard, where the 
brown retriever was sitting thoroughly en- 
joying a bone that the cook had thrown 
him. Katherine called the -dog, who knew 
her, and came forward to be praised, 
gravely, wagging his tail with conscious 
self-satisfaction, at the same time his brown 
eyes wandered back lovingly to his bone. 
Katherine stooped down and kissed the 
dog's curly head, who now looked up, 
and saw her face full of emotion bending 
over him. Then Ben forgot his bone. He 
understood this sweet human friend was 
in trouble, and he did his best to comfort 
her. He licked her hands, he laid his big 
head against her dress. The dumb tongue 
could not utter the sympathy that thrilled 
his brave and noble heart. But mutely 
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he tried to express this, and the farmer's 
delight was unbounded at his favourite's 
sagacity. 

" Ay, ay, he knows well enough, miss," 
he said; " he's a rum beast, and I'll warrant 
he'll not leave his bone behind him either." 

But Katherine went into the kitchen, 
and brought him out something better 
than his bonei and Ben thoroughly enjoyed 
his well-earned feast. Then, when the 
carriage was ready, the farmer left in it, 
and Ben prepared to follow his master. 
He trotted out of the court-yard aft6r the 
carriage, but perhaps thinking better of 
it, a moment later returned, caught up 
his bone and made off with it, doubtless 
intending to bury it in some convenient 
spot, as a prudent resource against " a 
rainy day." 
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THE LAST OF HER. 



They brought Graham North home, but 
Katherine Despard was not permitted to 
see her lover. 

" Best not, ma'am," said the Scotch doctor, 
with a significant nod to Mrs. Graham 
North ; " he wanders a good bit, and the 
quieter he's kept the better." 

The wisdom of this advice was soon very 
evident. Graham seemed in a sort of 
stupor when he was first carried into the 
house, but scarcely was he laid on his 
bed, when he became violently delirious. 
His face flushed, his eyes reddened, and 
he started up struggling with his arms, 
arid calling out loudly one haunting name. 

" Winny ! Winny ! " he repeated, clutch- 
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ing at imaginary objects, and fancying 
yet that he was amid the wild waters that 
had swept over his young love. 

His mother grew pale and trembled as 
she listened. 

" Is he in danger, doctor ? " she asked, 
with quivering lips. 

"It is inflammation of the brain," an- 
swered the doctor, very gravely ; " he is 
seriously ill." 

Mrs. North scarcely knew how she lived 
through the next few days. At times 
Graham was violent, and at times he sank 
into a sullen silence, and sleep seemed 
totally to have left him. When he was 
excited he always raved on one subject. 

" Her cloak ! her cloak I " he repeated 
a dozen times in the day ; " it rises — I've 
got her. Fve got her ! " And then he 
would try to fling himself from the bed, 
and had to be held forcibly in by a strong 
nurse and one of the servants. 

At last, on the second day Mrs. North 
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could bear her misery and anxiety no 
longer. She drew the doctor from the 
room ; she asked him in a husky whisper : 

" Doctor, what does he rave about ? Is 
there any reason in his mad words ? " 

The doctor, who was a kind man, gave a 
sympathetic shake of his head. 

" Folks say so, ma'am," he answered sadly 
enough ; " yon pretty young lassie, you 
know, at Thornley Farm, Winny Eiddell, 
disappeared the same afternoon as Mr. 
Graham was dragged out of the Dill, and 
one has one story and another another ; 
but it's a fact, anyhow, that her cloak was 
clutched in Mr. Graham's hands when he 
was saved by the dog." 

Mrs. Graham North sank down on a 
chair faint and trembling after she had 
heard the doctor's words. 

" I knew there was something," she 
faltered out ; " I saw it in their faces." 

She meant the faces of those around 
her ; the faces of those who had discussed 
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the young girl's tragic fate downstairs ; 
who had heard how the miserable father 
had wandered all the long bitter night by 
the dark swollen stream looking for some 
trace of his lost child; how his strained 
and starting eyes at last had seen as the 
winter dawn spread its grey Ught over the 
wild river something — something that had 
caught on a broken stake ; and how the 
half-maddened man had plunged into the 
water, and brought this "something" to 
the shore. 

" It was the last of her," many had said 
with ready tears. It was poor Winny's 
velvet hat, befouled, crushed out of shape, 
a broken straw clinging to it; but it had 
been torn from the fair head — the weeping 
sister had recognized it ; the frantic father 
had fallen down on the river bank raving 
that he would see her no more. The fierce 
current would carry her swiftly to the sea, 
people thought, and all hope of finding 
Winny Eiddell's body was now over. 

15—2 
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Those who nursed Graham North knew 
all this, but only one person knew — only 
Dorothy Eiddell — the whole truth of the 
sad story. She dare not tell the truth ; 
she heard with bitter satisfaction that 
Graham North lay desperately ill ; that he 
raved in his delirious fancies about Winny ; 
and she wished constantly that he might 
die. 

He had murdered her, she told herself 
each time she read in silence and secrecy 
her sister's last despairing words. And 
she was forced, too, to bear her father's 
bitter upbraidings. The farmer believed 
that Winny and Graham had intended to 
drown themselves together, and that the 
current had swept the dead girl from her 
lover's arms, leaving her cloak still clutched 
in Graham's rigid hands. 

Over and over he would repeat this, and 
half-maddened with drink and grief, would 
savagely reproach his eldest daughter, 

" Ye did it ? " he would say ; " ye're 
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curst tongue did it ! " And Dorothy dare 
not speak ! 

She was too sensible not to know and 
foresee the consequences if she did. If 
her father were to know of that last sad 
scene in Dill-dene, she felt sure that some- 
thing terrible would happen. Eiddell had 
been always more or less drunk since the 
miserable night he had spent on the river 
banks, and when not abusing Dorothy, 
would sit in sullen, gloomy silence brooding 
over his wrongs. He also hoped Graham 
North would die, bitterly resenting the 
"confounded pride" which he beUeved 
had prevented the young man accepting 
his proposal to marry Winny with her 
fortune of two thousand pounds. 

So both at the Hall and the farm there 
was nothing but misery ; Katherine Despard 
also beginning to notice, as Mrs. Graham 
North had done, the expression of the faces 
of those around her. 

At first she had been told that the blow 
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on his head which Graham had received in 
the river had brought on an attack of 
inflammation of the brain, and that he had 
to be kept perfectly quiet, and that no one 
was to be allowed to see him. In her real 
and true affection for Graham she had 
pleaded to Mrs. North to be permitted to 
stand at his door for a few minutes, so that 
she might have the poor consolation of 
hearing his voice, though she was not able 
to see him. 

But even this request, with tears in her 
eyes, Mrs. North refused. 

" My dear," she said, " it would only pain 
you; he raves of all sorts of things — ^no, 
no, we must try to get him well, and the 
doctor tells me there is hope, if he is only 
not excited. And then, Katherine, he must 
go away ; a change will do him more good 
than anything else." 

But little by little Katherine began to 
understand that he raved of things she had 
best not hear. She tried to bear the 
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miserable anxiety of the next few days as 
well as she could, but her position became 
a very painful one. She did not like to 
propose leaving Dillford when Mrs. Graham 
North was in such trouble, and when 
Graham lay dangerously ill. But on the 
third day after he had been brought home 
she received a letter that filled her heart 
with the most cruel pain. 

By this time Mrs. North's two young 
daughters, Lucy and Ethel, had been re- 
called home by their brother's serious 
illness. Lucy was a slender, dark-eyed 
girl, not nearly so handsome as her mother, 
but she had inherited some of the elder 
woman's characteristics. Ethel was barely 
good-looking, and the lack of beauty in 
these two girls sorely grieved Mrs. Graham 
North. Yet Ethel had attractions more 
lasting than mere looks. She was bright, 
clever amusing, and very good-natured, 
and was, moreover, a general favourite. 

The two sisters were equally delighted 
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when their mother had written to tell them 
of Blatherine's engagement to Graham. To 
Lucy this seemed to open a delightful vista. 
The want of money had already injured her 
prospects, she was perfectly sure, and when 
their brother was married to Miss Despard, 
there would be an end of this want. Lucy 
had planned many things in her ambitious 
brain when the hastily-worded lines reached 
them to tell them of Graham's accident and 
dangerous condition. 

She liked her brother, who was always 
good-natured to his two young sisters, but 
she felt very angry with him for tumbUng 
into the water at such an unfortunate time. 

" It was just like Graham," she confided 
to her sister; but Ethel took a more 
amiable view of the case, and said she did 
not suppose he would have been nearly 
drowned if he could have helped it. 

However, their mother bade them return 
home at once, and they did return. They 
were staying at a pleasant country house, 
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where Ethel had been the life of the party, 
and every one was sorry to lose her. Lucy 
was not so generally liked ; she was very 
agreeable, but people are apt to find out 
from what cause agreeability springs. 

They returned to a gloomy household. 
Graham was no better, their father was 
more ailing than usual, and Katherine 
Despard was so nervous and depressed, 
and so unlike herself, that Lucy glanced at 
her in surprise. 

" If I were in her position," she thought, 
" nothing would make me look so miser- 
able." 

Katherine, in trutli, for the first time in 
her fortunate and happy life, did feel utterly 
miserable. She was anxious and unhappy 
about Graham North, to whom she had 
given her warm, true heart, and in addition 
to this natural grief the bitter knowledge 
had just reached her of the tragic death of 
Winny Eiddell, and its supposed connection 
with Graham's illness. 
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This news had been conveyed to her 
in a letter from her cousin, Frank Despard, 
who was now stationed at Edinburgh, and 
had only reached her on the morning of the 
day that Lucy and Ethel had returned 
home. 

*'Dear Katie" (Captain Despard had 
written), " I address this to Dillford, as my 
correspondent at Castle Hill, old Ben, 
informs me you are still the guest of Mrs. 
Graham North. But I suppose, after the 
terrible scandal now attached to his name, 
you will not continue your engagement to 
her son ? You know the storv I conclude 
— of course, you know it — and yet Madam 
North, who has her sharp wits ever about 
her, may not have allowed the unvarnished 
tale to reach your ears. I am your cousin 
and friend if nothing more, and it seems to 
me that it is plainly my duty to tell you the 
truth if you do not already know it. Old 
Ben writes to me that on the afternoon 
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when I left Castle Hill (I started shortly 
after parting with you at Dillford) that the 
unfortunate young girl, Winny Eiddell, 
who is supposed to have loved Graham 
North, " not wisely, but too well," drowned 
herself in the Dill, after hearing of his 
engagement to you ; and Graham North 
either saw the poor wretch, or fancied he 
saw her, in the river, and, in trymg to save 
her, got struck on the head, and was 
dragged out of the water, half dead, by a 
dog belonging to your tenant. Gray. 

** Has your proposed mother-in-law told 
you all this ? Has she told you that it is a 
fact that this foolish young woman's cloak 
was found tightly clutched in your 
Graham's arms when he was pulled out 
of the Dill ? There is a touch of romance 
about the situation certainly ! But it hurts 
my family pride a bit to think that your 
name should be mixed up with such a story. 
Take my advice, dear Katie — the advice of 
a man who has seen a good deal of life 
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who does not set up to be a saint, and yet 
who has no such ugly blot as this upon his 
reputation — don't you marry Graham North. 
Only a bad man would have acted as he 
has done, and I do not care to see my 
cousin married to a bad man. Write and 
tell me you are going to be a wise girl, and 
believe me to remain yours affectionately, 

"F. Despard" 




CHAPTER XVI. 

MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

This letter from Captain Despard was not a 
pleasant letter to receive, and Katherine 
had only received it about an hour before 
she was called downstairs to welcome the 
two sisters on their return to Dillford. No 
wonder then that her hands trembled, and 
her face felt very cold when the girls kissed 
her. 

" He's sure to get all right," said Lucy 
aloud by way of consolation, while she 
privately wondered how so lucky a person 
as Katherine Despard could distress herself 
so much about anything. 

Ethel, or " Eth," as she was called in the 
family, said nothing. But she looked at 
Katherine in her kind, sympathetic way, 
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and again kissed her pale cheeks. Then 
Mrs. Graham North entered the room, and 
the girls naturally made many inquiries 
about their brother. 

" But however did it happen, mother ? " 
said Lucy. 

"I suppose he must have gone on the 
ice, and it had not been strong enough to 
bear him," answered Mrs. Graham Noith. 
** Katherine had been walking with him just 
a little while before." And Mrs. Graham 
North looked at Katherine as she spoke. 

But ithe moment that the quick-witted 
woman did so, she saw by Katherine's ex- 
pression, by her embarrassment and ner- 
vousness, that something had reached her 
ears about Graham's accident that the fond 
mother had hoped to hide. Katherine in- 
deed cast down her eyes and bit her lips. 
The letter that had alike so deeply wounded 
her affection and her pride was in the pocket 
of her dress. She remembered at this mo- 
ment her cousin's allusions to Mrs. Graham 
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North ; she wondered how far his judgment 
might be true ? 

" Did he say anything to you about going 
on the ice ? " now asked Lucy, turning to 
Katherine. 

" No," said Katherine, still without look- 
ing up, and the girl at once also saw that 
something was greatly disturbing Katherine 
as well as her anxiety about Graham. 

" I must go back to my charge," said 
Mrs. Graham North the next minute. She 
wished in truth to have a moment to her- 
self to think ; she was too shrewd not to 
face a danger. " Some one has been telling 
her about this wretched girl," she thought. 
** I may as well try to soften the story." 

She went to her own bed-room and stood 
looking out on the storm-rocked ever- 
greens on the lawn for a little while. She 
was deciding what to say. Then she rang 
for her maid, and bade her ask Miss Des- 
pard to be good enough to come upstairs to 
speak to her for a few moments. 
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Presently Katlierine entered the room, 
and Mrs. Graham North at once went up 
to her and took her hand. 

" My dear," she said, in her calm gracious 
way, still holding Katherine's trembling 
hand, "I saw downstairs that something 
was distressing you, but of course I could 
not ask you what it was before the girls. 
What is it, Katherine ? Has any one been 
telling you this absurd story they have 
got up about Graham's accident and the 
poor girl who has been drowned in the 
Dill ? " 

"I — I — have heard it, Mrs. North,'* 
faltered Katherine. 

" You cannot surely believe it ? " said 
Mrs. North. " The poor girl, no doubt, 
had foolishly ventured on the ice, and 
Graham had seen her and tried to save her, 
and the current had overpowered him. 
They say her cloak was clutched in his 
hands when the dog dragged him out. I 
think he must have had hold of her, poor 
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soul, and then the blow on his head had 
made him insensible." 

Mrs. Graham North said all this in the 
calmest way. She almost believed what 
she was saying. Was this not indeed the 
most natural solution of this poor creature's 
end? 

But Katherine did not speak. She could 
not forget the story her cousin had told her 
before such tragic ending had come to it ; 
she could not forget Graham's look of 
agitation and annoyance when the country 
boy had placed the little pencilled note in 
his hand. 

" What have you heard, Katherine ? " 
now asked Mrs. Graham North almost 
sharply. 

"That — that this poor girl committed 
suicide," said Katherine, deeply moved ; 
" that Graham had been her lover, and 
that when she heard of our engage- 
ment " 

Here Katherine's voice broke ; her eyes 
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filled with tears, and she became greatly 
agitated. 

" Who told you this, Katherine ? " said 
Mrs. North, after a moment's silence. 

" I — I — do not know whether I am justi- 
fied in telling you," answered Katherine, 
still greatly overcome. " It has made me 
most miserable. It was my cousin Frank 
who told me. Had I known, Mrs. North, 
nothing would have induced me to wrong 
this unhappy girl." 

"And so Captain Despard told you 
this?" said Mrs. North. "Did he not 
want to marry you, Katherine? — people 
say that he did, and I suppose he wished to 
injure Graham in your regard. I will tell 
you all I know, and I believe I know the 
truth. This poor girl, Winny Erddell, is the 
daughter of one of our tenants, and 
Graham has known her since she was a little 
child. She was rather pretty, I believe, and 
I fear a vain, foolish girl, and sometimes 
Graham used to talk to her by the river 
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when he was fishing, last spring and in the 
summer. People began to gossip about 
them ; you know how little it requires in the 
country to make people do this — and her 
father actually came to Graham and wanted 
him to marry her, and offered him a fortune 
with his daughter, for the farmer is rich. 
Did you ever hear anything so monstroijis ! 
Of course Graham told him it was im- 
possible ; and this foolish man, I'm told, 
insists that Graham, actually Graham^ tried 
to drown himself with this silly girl ! All 
the foundation for the whole story is that 
her cloak was in Graham's hands when he 
was dragged out of the river. Of course, 
the truth is simply she had been trying to 
skate or slide — she was always a bold girl 
— and the ice had given way, and she had 
got into the water, and Graham had seen 
her, and in trying to save her life very 
nearly lost his own." 

As Katherine listened, this did not seem 

to her the most likely way to account for 

16—2 
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the poor girl's death. Mrs. North also told 
her story well. 

"Graham was not a likely man to 
commit suicide/' added Mrs. North, with a 
proud smile stealing over her handsome 
face, " for the sake of a girl like this. He 
loves you very dearly, Katherine ; it was 
his poverty alone that prevented him ask- 
ing you to marry him before. He has 
often told me this — he is so proud — you 
are rich, and he is poor, and he could not 
bear you to suspect him of any unworthy 
motive." 

" I have never done that, Mrs.- North, 
never I " said Katherine energetically. 

" It was not like your noble nature to do 
so, nor is it like it now, Katherine " (and 
Mrs. Graham North again smiled her proud 
smile), "to believe the idle gossip of a 
country hamlet. How did your cousin 
hear this story ? He is in Edinburgh, is he 
not ? " 

" He writes to old Ben, my coachman. 
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about the horses, I think," answered Kathe- 
rine with a blush, for she was beginning to 
be ashamed of her cousin. " You see, Ben 
was in his father's regiment." 

Mrs. Graham gave a significant little 
shrug of her stately shoulders. 

"Excellent authority," she said; "the 
stable-boy's news. I suspect, my dear, your 
old Ben is devoted to your soldier-cousin, 
and highly disappointed that you are not 
going to marry him." 

Katherine gave a little smile. 

" Perhaps he is," she said. " Ben is de- 
voted to Frank — but Frank should not 
have written as he has done without being 
quite sure he was writing the truth. But I 
suppose there is no doubt that this poor 
gh-l is drowned?" 

" I fear that is only too true," replied 
Mrs. Graham North with a sigh. " Yes, I 
am told, my good friend the Scotch doctor 
tells me, that there is little hope now that 
her body will ever be recovered. They 
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liave found her hat, poor soul; it had 
caught on a stake that the flood had 
carried down the river. It is a very sad 
afiair." 

" It is more than sad," said Katherine. 
She turned away her head; she did not 
care that Mrs. North should see the tears 
again gather in her eyes, as she thought of 
the young girFs mournful fate. 

"If only my boy gets well," said the 
mother. " The inflammation is subsiding, 
the doctor says, and if there are no evil 
after efiects left on the brain, Graham in a 
short while will be himself again. But he 
must have no shocks — everything painful 
must be kept from his knowledge — it might 
end in madness if he were worried or ex- 
cited ! Katherine, my dear, my dear, you 
must help me to save my son!" 

Again Mrs. North took Katherine's 
hands, and looked imploringly in her face. 
She was really afiected. Her love for her 
handsome son; the son on whom all her 
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hopes were fixed, was the strongest feeling 
of her heart. And now if anything were 
to happen to Graham, it would kill her, 
she told herself. 

And her feelings were but natural. On 
Graham's life and reason hung the very 
social existence of the family. No one 
knew better than the mother how utterly 
ruined in fortune the Graham North's really 
were. Even the money on which they 
were at present living was borrowed from 
the old lawyer, Mr. Dixon. Mrs. Graham 
North also knew the world well; she 
knew it was a vast mart where the 
possession of wealth is estimated above 
all other gifts, for it can purchase the rest. 
The only disagreeable thing indeed that 
rich people are compelled to do here is to 
die. But poor people have disagreeable 
things to do every day of their lives. 
Perhaps they have the best of it at the 
end, if through the shadows they can see 
another dawn. 
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But Mrs. Graham North loved the world's 
highest pinnacles, and hated the lowly and 
uneasy seat she was obliged to occupy. 
She had been the wife of a poor man all 
her Ufe, and it made her miserable. When 
in her lovely girlhood, the handsome young 
squire of Dillford had come to woo her, 
she had accepted him without ever dream- 
ing that the owner of so many broad acres 
was already an impoverished man. 

Impecuniosity had indeed come to Mr. 
Graham North as a heritage. His father 
before him had already partly mortgaged 
the property, and the kindly warm-hearted 
squire had not sought a wife with a fortune, 
nor had he sought one who was economical 
or saving. Mrs. Graham North was a 
handsome woman, and she had never 
spared anything on her personal adorn- 
ment. She, indeed, had helped to ruin 
her husband ; and his embarrassments, 
the constant annoyance and degradation 
of debt, had been too much for the poor 
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squire's generous genial heart. It would 
kill him, he used to say, and it had already- 
consigned him to a living death. The once 
vigorous sportsman, the broad-shouldered 
athlete, was a wreck, mind and body alike, 
and would cry when his nurse dragged him 
from the fire. 

It was very pitiful, and the proud woman 
who bore his name, had fixed all her hopes 
of future position and happiness on her 
son. Graham must marry well, she had 
thought hundreds and hundreds of times, 
and this dearest wish of her life had seemed 
already in her grasp. 

It had almost maddened her to listen to 
Graham's ravings, and the doctor's story 
about poor Winny's death for the moment 
completely overcame her. But she had a 
resolute heart. When she saw Katherine 
had heard something, she at once deter- 
mined to know what she had heard, and 
also to try to make the best of it. She 
did try, and Katherine left Mrs. Graham 
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North's bed-room certainly feeling happier 
than when she entered it. 

The old squire was crouching in his easy 
chair over the fire when Katherine re- 
turned to the breakfast-room, and the girls 
were trying to talk to their father. 

The kindly Eth was on her knees on 
the hearth-rug chafing one of the old man's 
cold rigid hands, and Katherine went up 
and took the other, and spoke to the squire 
in her sweet sympathetic way. But Mr. 
North scarcely raised his head. 

" Fresh troubles," he kept muttering, 
" fresh troubles." This dismal refrain he 
repeated again and again. Somehow it 
had reached his clouded brain that his 
son was dangerously ill (probaby through 
his attendant, though Mrs. Graham North 
had warned her to be silent on the subject), 
but the old squire certainly knew, and was 
more than usually despondent. 

"Graham is better, Mr. North," said 
said Katherine softly; she seemed to 
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understand the drift of the poor man's 
miserable wail. 

Then he looked up, and the expression 
of her face apparently gave some comfort 
to his bewildered mind. He tried to put 
out his hands, he murmured an inarticulate 
blessing, and Katherine knelt down by 
the side of his chair and began chatting 
to him, telling him any little thing she 
thought would please him. 

His two daughters were only too glad 
to be relieved from their attempt to en- 
liven him. Lucy suggested to Eth that 
they should go and see after the unpacking 
of their dresses; and as the sisters ran 
upstairs together, the elder had a word 
to whisper in the other's ear. 

" I say, Katherine Despard must be 
awfully far gone on Graham," said Lucy. 

" Lucky for Graham, then," answered 
Eth, with a good-natured laugh. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Graham's eesolve. 

During the next twenty-four hours a 
decided change for the better took place 
in Graham's condition, and he fell into 
the first natural sleep that he had had 
since his accident. He awoke calm ; the 
great throbbings and pulsations in his 
temples and neck quieted, and the wildness 
and redness in his eyes almost gone. He 
turned his head on his pillow and looked 
wistfully at his mother's face. 

" You are better, my darling," she said 
softly. 

He answered her like a man in his right 
mind. Then he shut his eyes again and 
sighed. The strange whirling sensation in his 
head was still ; the swift revolving pictures, 
that had chased each other in fantastic 
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circles, had faded into darkness, and in 
their stead memory, reason, had come 
back to the young man's brain. 

Slowly — one after the other — he remem- 
bered the miserable incidents that had 
preceded his illness. The little pencilled 
notes ; the sudden anguish of his own 
heart when he had read Winny's despair- 
ing words ; his mad race down to the 
lonely dell ; the broken ice ; the rushing 
stream — and then 

He moaned aloud. He was recalling 
the grey cloak rising and falling beneath 
the river bridge — ^his plunge and struggle 
in the stormy tide-way — his clutch at the 
unsubstantial thing that had yielded to his 
grasp. He remembered also the sudden 
blow that he had received on his head, 
and the overwhelming, surging waters in 
his ears — but here Graham's memory 
failed him. Again, with a groan, he 
opened his eyes — again looked wistfuUy 
in his mother's face. 
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" How long have I been ill, mother ? " 
he asked. 

"Several days, dear," she answered as 
calmly as she could; "you got a blow 
on your head, you know — a bad blow — ^in 
the river." 

Mrs. Graham North's voice, however, 
trembled with anxiety as she said these 
words. She was wondering how far he 
remembered; she was wondering how he 
came to be drifting senseless in the river, 
with the girl's cloak clutched in his hands. 

" I remember," said Graham, in a pained 
forced voice, "the current caught me, 
and my head struck on the buttress of 
Castle Hill Bridge, mother"— and he 
lifted himself quickly up, and looked 
eagerly in his mother's face ; " was she 
saved— Winny Eiddell?" 

Mrs. Graham North had been prepared 
for this question ; she had sent the nurse 
out of the room, and she spoke quite 
steadily as she answered. 
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" Yes, my dear," she said, " she was 
saved; but you must not excite yourself, 
Graham." 

With a muttered word of thankfulness 
Graham ^nk back on his pillows, his eyes 
closed, his face twitched, and he grew very 
pale, and presently Mrs. North saw a tear 
steal down his cheek. 

Shall we look into his heart? No one 
but those who by some mischance have 
had the unspeakable misery of nearly 
ending another's life, yet by a happy 
accident have been spared that unending 
pain, can understand the great and over- 
whelming thankfulness which at this 
moment filled Graham's whole being. She 
was not dead then — the sweet young girl 
who had but loved him too well ; he could 
repair his wrong; the dark and gloomy 
portals of the grave would not fall as an 
everlasting shadow on his soul. 

His mother watching him grew frightened 
at the expression of his face. She had told 
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this lie to save his reason, she whispered 
to her own alarmed heart, but she was 
almost unprepared to see the effect of 
her words. 

Yet Graham said nothing. He lay still 
making certain mental resolves ; fixing 
from this day to begin a new and different 
life ; to try to deserve the immense relief 
that had suddenly come to him. 

Mrs. Graham North now began talking 
somewhat nervously of different things, 
and tried to divert his mind from one 
absorbing thought. She told him about 
his sisters' return, and added with a 
smile : 

**I think young Selbrook must admire 
one of them ; he has been here twice to 
call since they came back." 

As she said this Graham's brow con- 
tracted, and a pained expression passed 
over his face. 

"Don't try to make matches, mother," 
he said in a low tone. 
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Mrs. Graham North dare not pursue 
the subject further. She rose, and went 
to the window, and saw the doctor driving 
up to the front entrance in his little old- 
fashioned gig. Making some excuse to 
Graham, she then at once quitted the 
room. She had something to say to Dr. 
Morton, before she allowed him to see 
his patient. 

She found the doctor taking off his 
overcoat in the hall. After shaking hands 
with him, she beckoned him into the empty- 
dining-room. 

" I want a word with you, doctor," she 
said. 

The tall, red-haired Scotchman gravely 
bowed his head. 

" You will find my son much better,'* 
continued Mrs. Graham North ; " he is 
quite calm, quite sensible, and I am sure 
you will order that nothing must be 
allowed to excite him.'* 

"Precisely so, ma^am," answered Dr. 
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Morton ; '^ the quieter he is kept the 
better." 

"It was about this I wish to speak to 
you ; I was prepared with an answer to 
one of his first questions ; he asked after 
that unfortunate girl. Was she saved? 
he said, and for his dear sake, doctor, to 
avoid any excitement, any shock, I said 
she was. I think I have done right." 

The doctor cast down his small, shrewd, 
thoughtful eyes. He was reflecting how 
convenient was the elastic conscience of 
this fine lady. 

"Had I told the truth it might have 
had a very bad effect," went on Mrs. 
Graham North ; " you see, he had known 
this poor creature from her childhood, and 
no doubt his accident was caused by trying 
to save her. I do not believe their absurd 
stories, doctor! I believe this foolish girl 
had ventured on the ice, and it had given 
way beneath her, and the current had 
carried her down the river, and Graham 
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had seen her, and nearly lost his own 
life in his brave attempt." 

Still the doctor kept his eyes fixed on 
the carpet. 

"And what does Mr. Graham say himself^ 
ma'am, about it? " he asked. 

" He said nothing ; he looked thank--^I 
mean pleased — when I told him she was 
saved, and since then he has scarcely 
spoken; but I thought I would warn you ; 
I came out of his room to warn you when I 
saw you drive up to the house ; of course 
you will not undeceive him, doctor ? " 

" It's no business of mine to do it, ma'am,'* 
answered the doctor with a dry smile; "it's 
no doubt much better for him in his pre- 
sent condition to believe the poor lassie is 
alive, but it will be a sad awakening." 

"He will bear it better when he is 
stronger/' said^ Mrs. North, and the doctor 
could not gainsay her words. Nay, when 
he saw his patient he almost began to think 
that Mrs. Graham North had acted for the 
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best. Graham was calm, and spoke cheer- 
fully, and the shrewd doctor noting the ex- 
pression of his face, saw a more determined 
look there than it ordinarily wore. 

" And Miss EiddeU, Miss Winny Eiddell," 
said Graham presently, " are you attending 
her, doctor? I hope she is recovering from 
the effect of her accideut." 

"I'm not attending her, Mr. Graham. 
Now be sure you take the medicine I send 
you." And the doctor prepared rather 
hastily to go. 

" Who is attending her ? " continued 
Graham. "I wish you would find out, 
doctor, exactly how she is ; you see, we got 
our ducking together." 

The doctor nodded his head, and gave 
Graham some further directions, and then 
took his leave. In the meanwhile Mrs. 
Graham North had not been idle ; she had 
given the nurse her orders ; on no account 
was Mr. Graham to be told of the death of 
*' the unfortunate girl he had tried to save." 
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She had the doctor's instructions on the 
subject, she said, and she told the same story 
to Katherine Despard. 

Katherine felt startled and afraid ; and 
yet more afraid, when on the following day 
Mrs. Graham North came to her with 
rather an anxious countenance, and said 
that Graham had asked to see her. 

" But you must be very careful, my dear," 
added Mrs. North ; ** you must not forget 
what I told you yesterday ; he believes that 
poor girl is alive. 

"I would rather not see him," said 
Katherine nervously ; " I am a bad actress 
■ — wait until he is stronger, Mrs. North." 

" I urged that, too, Katherine ; but he 
made such a point of seeing you — but oh ! 
my dear, remember how much depends on 
your discretion ! Even a little thing might 
undo all that he has gained." 

This was not reassuring to Katherine, 
and yet how could she refuse to see Gra- 
ham ? She followed his mother to his room. 
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and when she saw him — so changed, so 
white — all the womanly tenderness of her 
heart drew her towards him. 

^^ Graham I " she faltered, holding out 
both her hands. 
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